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REPORT OF THE WORKING PARTY ON THE 
SALE OF OLD METALS AND THE CONTROL 
OF DEALERS IN OLD METALS 

To the Rt. Hon. Gwilym LLOYD-GEORGE, M.P., 

Her Majesty's Secretary of State for the Home Department. 

Sir, 

We were appointed by your predecessor in February, 1954, to be a Working 
Party to consider and report what changes, if any, in the law relating to the sale 
of old metals and the control of dealers in old metals are practicable and 
desirable. 

2 We have held seven meetings. We have received written memoranda from the 
Home Office and the Ministry of Supply, and have obtained observations and 
statistics from the Association of Municipal Corporations, the Urban District 
Councils Association and the Rural District Councils Association, and from all 
chief officers of police. We have also consulted the Ministry of Transport and 
Civil Aviation about the regulation of marine store dealers. We have considered 
written representations submitted jointly by the Waste Trade Federation, the 
National Federation of Scrap Iron, Steel and Metal Merchants and the National 
Association of Non-Ferrous Scrap Metal Merchants, and we have had the 
benefit of oral discussions with representatives of these organisations. We desire 
to express our thanks to all the organisations and chief officers of police who have 
assisted us with information and advice throughout our enquiry. 

I. The Existing Law 

3 The existing law relating to the sale of old metals and the control of dealers in 
old metals is contained in five enactments, the substance of which is summarised 
below. 

Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 

4 Section 4 of the Act provides that, on complaint that stolen or unlawfully 
obtained old metal is believed to be kept on the premises of a dealer, a justice of 
the peace may authorise the police by warrant to enter the premises and search 
for and seize all such old metals. Any old metal seized must be brought before 
the justice who issued the warrant and he must then issue a summons requiring 
the dealer to appear before the justices ; a conviction follows if : — 

{a) the dealer cannot prove then and there how he came by the articles, 

or {b) if he is found in possession of old metal which has been stolen or unlaw- 
fully obtained and it is proved that, when he received it, he had reasonable 
cause to believe it to have been stolen or unlawfully obtained. 

The maximum penalties are: for a first offence, a fine of £5; for a subsequent 
offence, a fine of £20 or imprisonment for three months. The powers under the 
section are without prejudice to the liability of the dealer to prosecution for the 
offence of receiving stolen goods, but no person may be prosecuted for receiving 
and proceeded against under the Old Metal Dealers Act for the same offence. 

By section 5 the convicting justices or, on proof of conviction, any other two 
justices of the same petty sessional division may direct the dealer to be registered 
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with the police for a period not exceeding three years, and there is power to 
extend this period on conviction during registration. 

A registered dealer is required by section 6 to notify the police of his removal 
to any other place of business on pain of a maximum penalty of £5 and a daily 
penalty of 10/-. On the dealer’s removal to another petty sessional division the 
police must notify the clerk to the justices for that division and the justices may 
order the dealer to be registered in the new district. 

By section 7 two justices may give a written authorisation to the police to visit 
the premises of registered dealers and inspect their goods and books. 

Under section 8 a registered dealer is subject to the following regulations 

(a) He must keep in prescribed form detailed records of all purchases and 
receipts and all sales and disposals. 

(b) He may not purchase or receive any old metals before nine in the morning 
or after six in the evening. 

(c) He may not purchase from any person apparently under the age of sixteen. 

(d) He may not employ any person under the age of sixteen. 

(e) He must produce to the police on request the prescribed records and any 
metals then in his possession. 

(/) He must report to the police immediately the receipt of any articles answer- 
ing the description of property which has been notified by the police as 
stolen or unlawfully obtained. 

(g) He must keep all old metals received without changing their form for a 
period of forty-eight hours from the time of receipt. 

For a breach of the regulations the maximum penalties are : for a first oflence, 
a fine of £5 ; for a subsequent offence, a fine of £20. 

Prevention of Crimes Act, 1811 

5 Section 13 of this Act provides that a dealer in old metals may not purchase, 
receive or bargain for certain metals in any quantity less than the minimum 
prescribed in the schedule. The prescribed metals are lead, copper, brass, tin, 
pewter, german silver or spelter, or any composite of which one of these metals 
is the principal ingredient. The minimum weights are 112 lbs. in the case of lead 
and 56 lbs. in the case of the other metals. 

For a breach of this provision the dealer is liable to a maximum fine of £5. 

Public Stores Act, 1875 

6 Sections 9 and 10 of this Act provide that if a dealer in marine stores or in old 
metals is found in possession of stores believed to be Her Majesty’s property and 
he does not satisfy the court that he came by them lawfully he shall be liable to a 
penalty not exceeding £5. 

By section 1 1 a dealer convicted under any provision of this Act may be made 
subject to the registration provisions of the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, as if 
he had been convicted under that Act. 

Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907 

7 Section 86 of this Act provides for the registration by the local authority of 
the name, place of abode and every place of business, warehouse, store and place 
of deposit, of every dealer in old metal or marine store dealer. The dealer must 
keep records of all articles purchased and any officer of the local authority or 

6 
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other person duly authorised in writing by the local authority has power to 
inspect his premises and books. 

The maximum penalties are : for failure to register or keep books, a fine of £5 
and a daily penalty of 40/-; for obstructing inspection, a fine of £5. 

This Act does not apply to the county of London and, by section 3, its pro- 
visions are adoptive only. This means that section 86 may be brought into force 
in the district of each local authority only by an order of the Secretary of State 
made on the application of the local authority. 

Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 

8 Section 9 of this Act makes it an olfence for any dealer in old metal or marine 
store dealer to purchase any old metal from a person apparently under the age 
of sixteen. The maximum penalty is a fine of £5. 

Local Acts 

9 In addition to these public general Acts a number of local authorities have 
acquired powers by local Act to control dealers and dealings in old metal. The 
majority of these local Acts were passed before 1907 and anticipated the pro- 
visions of section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, by 
providing for a system of registration of dealers by the local authority. A list 
of those local Acts which have been brought to our notice, together with a 
summary of their main provisions, is given in Appendix I. 

Marine store dealers 

10 The trade of marine store dealer is closely akin to, though not identical with, 
that of old metal dealer and many dealers trade in both marine stores and old 
metal. Some of the statutes relating to old metal dealers apply also to marine 
store dealers and it became clear to us that the amendment of these laws could 
not be considered without some review of the position of marine store dealers. 
We accordingly give here a brief statement of the present restrictions applying to 
such dealers. 

A marine store dealer is defined in section 538 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 
1894, as a person “dealing in, buying, or selling, any of the articles following, 
that is to say, anchors, cables, sails, old junk, or old iron, or other marine stores 
of any kind”. Of the five enactments relating to old metal dealers, the Old Metal 
Dealers Act, 1861, and section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, apply, 
by definition, to persons who deal in old metals only or together with marine 
stores, while the relevant provisions of the Public Stores Act, 1875, the Public 
Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, and the Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933, apply expressly to both old metal and marine store dealers. In addition, 
those who deal in marine stores are subject to a separate code of regulations 
contained in sections 538 to 542 of the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894, of which 
the following is a summary. 

Section 538 of the Act provides that the dealer must have his name, together 
with the words “dealer in marine stores”, distinctly painted in letters of not less 
than six inches in length on every warehouse and place of deposit belonging to 
him, on pain of a maximum penalty of £20. 

In accordance with section 539 he must keep proper books, in which shall be 
entered particulars of all marine stores acquired and the persons from whom 
they were acquired. For failure to do so he is liable to a maximum penalty of 
£20 for the first offence and of £50 for every subsequent offence. 
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Section 540 makes it an offence for any dealer to purchase marine stores from 
any person apparently under the age of sixteen. The maximum penalties are £5 
for the first offence and £20 for every subsequent offence, 

Sections 541 and 542 impose special restrictions upon the cutting up or unlay- 
ing of any cable or like article exceeding five fathoms in length. This may not 
be done until the dealer has obtained a written permit, after a declaration before 
a justice of the peace, and has advertised his intentions at least once in a local 
newspaper. Failure to comply with any part of this procedure is punishable with 
a maximum penalty of £20 for a first offence or £50 for every subsequent offence. 

n. Circumstances leading to the Appointment of the Working Party 

11 Some dissatisfaction with the present law has existed for many years. Until 
recently, criticism has mainly been directed against what was considered to be 
the unnecessarily restrictive character of section 1 3 of the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 1871, and for many years before the last war representations for the repeal 
of this section were made from time to time by the organisations representing 
the scrap metal trade. Such proposals were, however, opposed both by the police 
and by employers and industry and were occasionally met by counter-proposals 
for a more stringent control of the trade. In 1912, for example, a Private Mem- 
ber’s Bill, which was supported by the Engineering Employers’ Federation, was 
presented in the House of Commons; this proposed substantial amendments to 
the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, including a requirement that all dealers in old 
metal should obtain a licence annually from a court of summary jurisdiction. 
Later, in 1925, the Federation of British Industries opposed current pressure for 
the repeal of section 13, and in 1937 the Engineering and Allied Employers’ 
National Federation submitted strong representations for the introduction of 
more rigorous controls, particularly in London. 

12 In wartime, the general objections to section 13 as an impediment to legiti- 
mate trade were reinforced by considerations of national economy, Despite 
pressure to repeal or srispend the section in order to facilitate the collection of 
scrap metal, no formal action was taken to remove the restrictions during the 
1914-18 war, but towards the end of the war the Ministry of Munitions purported 
to overcome them by issuing permits to individual scrap metal merchants 
throughout the country to purchase, as agents of the Minister, scrap metal in 
quantities less than those permitted by the Prevention of Crimes Act. These 
permits were issued on the assumption that the immunity of the Crown from the 
operation of the statute would extend to the holders of these permits. We under- 
stand that this device, which was of doubtful validity, led to a good deal of abuse- 
The police reported that several holders of the permits were known receivers of 
stolen property and some had previous convictions. The Admiralty protested 
that increased pilfering of metal from dockyards had resulted. These permits 
were withdrawn immediately after the Armistice. 

13 When the problem recurred during the 1939-45 war it was met by a Defence 
Regulation. In August, 1940, Defence Regulation 57B was made, the effect of 
which was : — 

(a) to suspend the provisions of section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, and similar provisions in local Acts, except in the case of 
persons already registered and such other dealers as the local authority 
might think fit to require to be registered ; 
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(^) to enable the local authority to have access to the premises of a dealer for 

the purposes of inspection of books, etc., whether or not the dealer was 
registered; 

(c) to suspend the operation of section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act 
except insofar as it applied to lead. 

Lead was excepted at that time because it was not so scarce and it was thought 
that a removal of the restriction might lead to an increase in petty pilfering 
especially of piping from evacuated premises. By 1942, however, lead too had 
become very scarce and, on representations from the Ministry of Supply that 
the national need was urgent. Defence Regulation 57B was amended in February, 
1943, so as to suspend altogether the operation of section 13 of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, 1871. 

14 Defence Regulation 57B was revoked on 9th May, 1945, but the economic 

considerations which had made it necessary did not pass Mth the war. World 
conditions continued to make it essential in the national interest to limit the 
importation of virgin metal and to utilise all available sources of scrap. There 
was a widespread feeling that the overriding advantage to the nation of collecting 
as much scrap as possible outweighed the possible disadvantages of abrogating 
section 13 and the trade organisations, supported by the Ministry of Supply 
again pressed for its repeal. ’ 

15 The same conditions, however, which lent support to the case for the removal 
of the restrictions upon the collection of scrap metal also produced an equally 
strong current of opinion in favour of more, rather than less, stringent control. 
The acute shortage of lead and other non~ferrous metals, and the increase in 
their value, made them particularly attractive to thieves and receivers and during 
this period there was a notable increase in thefts of metals, especially lead. 
Buildings throughout the country were stripped of lead fittings or lead roofs, not 
only by the occasional petty thief but by organised gangs working over con- 
siderable areas. Churches, schools, new housing estates and public buildings 
were particular targets, In many cases the amount of lead stolen mpch exceeded 
the minimum weight prescribed in section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
but the high price which the metal comnianded made no amount too insignificant 
to be taken and the cases reported ranged from the stripping of a church roof to 
the cutting of a few inches of overflow pipe from a water cistern. The loss to 
property owners could not be assessed in terms of the value of the lead alone ; 
the damage to buildings caused by and in its removal often far exceeded the value 
of the stolen metal. As a result of these widespread depredations the Home 
Secretary was urged, both in Parliament and elsewhere, to adopt more stringent 
measures to protect property and to prevent the disposal of stolen metal. Repre- 
sentations in this sense were received from or on behalf of the Rural District 
Councils Association, the Metropolitan Boroughs Standing Joint Committee, 
the Incorporated Church Building Society, the Central Council for the Care of 
Churches, the Ecclesiological Society, the Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings and, from another aspect, the Lead Industries Development Council, 
who were concerned at the effect on the sale of lead fittings. The increase in this 
form of crime also led to representations from the police and some local authori- 
ties in support of measures to strengthen the law. There was, therefore, simul- 
taneous pressure to get rid of restrictions which were thought to prejudice the 
recovery of scrap and to strengthen the law so as to discourage dealings in 
stolen scrap. 

9 
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16 At first sight, therefore, it would appear that there is something in the nature 
of a conflict between the economic interest, which would be harmed by any 
measures which might keep scrap metal off the market or hamper legitimate 
trade, and that of the community in being protected against the activities of the 
thief and receiver of stolen metal. In other words, the basic problem is to find 
ways and means to improve the present law so as to combine the maximum pro- 
tection against crime with the minimum of interference with legitimate trade. 
In the result, we are glad to be able to report that there is not in fact any irrecon- 
cilable clash of interest once it is accepted that some measure of control is 
necessary but that the control cannot in the nature of things be such as to provide 
a theoretically perfect series of safeguards against any form of traffic in stolen 
goods. 

m. The Position under the Existing Law 

17 Before considering any proposals for amendment of the law, it was clearly 
necessary that we should have the fullest information about the present extent 
of the problem and the eflBcacy of the existing law. We accordingly sought the 
assistance of the Ministry of Supply, the police and the local authority associa- 
tions in obtaining statistical and other information about the extent and import- 
ance of the trade in old metals, the incidence of thefts of metal and the use made 
by local authorities of their existing powers of control under section 86 of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907. The following paragraphs summarise 
the information we obtained. 

Extent and importance of the trade in scrap metal 

18 We reproduce as Appendices II and III tables prepared by the Ministry of 
Supply showing the extent of the use of scrap in the production of both ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. Appendix II shows the consumption in post-war years 
of scrap and secondary aluminium, copper, lead and zinc, together with an 
estimate of the cost of replacing this scrap by imported virgin metal at the prices 
prevailing at the time. Appendix III shows the consumption of scrap metal in 
steel-making during the years 1950-52, together with an estimate of the cost of 
replacing the scrap by pig iron derived from ore. 

19 These figures speak for themselves. In the case of non-ferrous metals, the 
latest figures for the year 1953 show that of the total volume of metal produced 
in this country roughly one-half of the copper and lead and one-third of the 
aluminium and zinc were derived from secondary and scrap metal. To replace 
this by virgin metal would have cost almost £100,000,000. In the case of steel, 
the figures for 1952 show that one-half of the total production was derived from 
scrap metal at a saving of £116,000,000. In the absence of reliable statistics the 
Ministry of Supply were unable to furnish us with comparative figures for the 
period before the war, but it is clear that there has been a radical change in the 
situation during the fifteen years since 1939. Conditions produced by the curtail- 
ment in wartime of overseas supplies have been continued since the war by the 
scarcity of metals in relation to the growing world demand and the shortage of 
currency for the purchase of imported virgin metal. Consumers of metals who 
before 1939 had depended almost entirely on virgin metals have been forced by 
circumstances to make the maximum use of scrap and there has been a con- 
siderable advance in the technique of handling and treating scrap of all kinds. 
This experience has resulted in a fuller appreciation of the importance of utilising 
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the country’s scrap metal resources systematically and we are assured that the 
scrap metal trade will continue to play an important part in national production. 
Not all scrap metal used for production is handled by old metal dealers and there 
are no reliable figures to show what amounts they do handle. There can be no 
doubt, however, that a considerable weight of metal flows through these dealers 
and the production figures obtained may be taken as a guide to the extent and 
importance of the trade. 

20 There is no comprehensive record of the total number of dealers in the 
country. In many areas the number in business locally may be ascertained from 
the register kept by the local authority under section 86 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907 (or under a local Act), but in areas where registra- 
tion is not required no such record is available. The local police, however, will 
generally be aware of the number of dealers in their area, whether registered or 
not, and in order to arrive at an approximate estimate of the total number we 
invited chief officers of police to give an estimate of the number of dealers in 
their areas. The result is shown in the police returns reproduced as Appendix 
IV. These show that on 31st December, 1953, there were estimated to be 6,066 
persons in business as dealers in old metal in England and Wales. This figure 
serves as a useful guide to the extent of the trade, though it cannot be taken as 
entirely reliable, since it is evident from the returns that different standards are 
applied by the various police forces and local authorities in deciding who may be 
classified as a dealer in old metal. 

Thefts of old metal 

21 In order to ascertain the present prevalence of crimes involving old metal we 
invited chief officers of police to submit returns showing the number of thefts 
of old metal during the years 1952 and 1953. In addition we asked a number of 
representative chief constables to state the value of the metal stolen and recovered 
during these years and to give a general appreciation of the problem relating to 
old metal as it appeared to the police. The information contained in the returns 
received from all police forces is summarised in Appendix IV. The figures for 
the whole of the country for the years 1952 and 1953 respectively are shown in 
Tables “A” and “E” in the Appendix. For comparative purposes the information 
received from county forces, borough forces and the Metropolitan Police Force 
is shown separately in the remaining tables. Information relating to the value of 
property stolen and recovered in selected police areas is summarised in 
Appendix V. 

22 The police returns show that there was a material decline in the number of 
thefts of old metal during 1953. In 1952 the total number of such thefts known 
to the police was 23,543, being rather less than 7 per cent of the total number of 
offences of larceny known to the police. In 1953 this figure had fallen to 9,489, 
being no more than 3 per cent of the total number of offences of larceny kno^m 
to the police. The peak period for this type of offence was, in fact, reached in 
1951, when the current prices of certain metals, notably lead, were at their 
highest, and since then there has been a consistent and considerable decline. 
From such information as we have it appears that this satisfactory downward 
trend was arrested in 1954, but that the number of offences is still far below that 
of the peak period. 
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The fluctuation in this type of crime in recent years is strikingly illustrated by 
the following figures for the City of Sheffield 





No. of thefts of old metal 


Year 


known to the police 


1951 


661 


1952 


351 


1953 


57 


1954 


195 



Of the 661 offences committed in Sheffield in 1951, 479 involved lead. In 409 
cases the lead had been stripped from buildings, an increase of 351 on the pre- 
vious year. The problem even at its worst has never been so serious in country 
districts, but a similar trend is reflected in the following figures for the County 
of Bedford : — 

No. of thefts of old metal 

Year known to the police 

1950 64 

1951 94 

1952 81 

1953 23 

1954 ... 59 

111 the Laiicashire police district, which covers a wide area both urban and rural 
in character, there were 2,561 thefts of old metal known to the police during the 
eighteen months between 1st January, 1951, and 30th June, 1952; In the following 
eighteen months the number of offences had dropped to 582. 

23 In the returns received from the police the number of thefts from house 
property and from churches are shown separately. The information obtained 
does not suggest that there has been a disproportionate number of offences in 
respect of either class of property during the last two years, though there is 
reason to believe that such property suffered more seriously during the earlier 
stages of the lead shortage. In the case of dwelling-houses the property affected 
was mainly the older type of house, in which lead fittings were more commonly 
used, unoccupied country mansions, and buildings under construction on new 
housing estates, to which access could more readily be obtained and from which 
fittings, copper boilers and pipes have occasionally been stolen in bulk. The 
attraction of lead for the petty criminal is shown by the large number of thefts 
of external waste pipes and this aspect of the problem is well illustrated by the 
following extract from the report received from the Chief Constable of 
Lancashire ; — 

“It was during 1952 that we were particularly troubled by thefts of lead w.c. 
and waste pipes from houses. These attacks were usually upon a good number of 
houses in one neighbourhood and invariably during the hours of darkness. Two 
men committed 103 such offences in one locality before they were arrested”. 

As regards churches, there is evidence that rural churches in the Home 
Counties have particularly suffered from the attentions of gangs from London 
using motor vehicles, but numbers of churches in the large cities have also been 

plundered. 

24 Apart from thefts of metal fixtures from commercial and public buildings, 
the other types of offence covered in the police returns include thefts by employees 
of engineering and manufacturing firms. In industrial areas this type of offence 
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accounts for by far the largest number of thefts of metal and is a pernianent 
problem. It is only fair to add here that old metal dealers themselves are, by the 
nature of their business, particular victims of thefts of metal. 

25 It should be noted that the statistics furnished by the police do not represent 
the total number of offences committed with the primary object of stealing metals. 
Large numbers of articles, particularly motor vehicle batteries and electricity and 
telephone cables, are stolen for the purpose of obtaining their metal content, but 
such cases would not be classified in police records as thefts of metal. Apart 
from this, the number of offences known to the police cannot be equated with 
the number of offences committed. In many instances the thefts are not dis- 
covered by the loser or are not reported to the police. This is particularly so in 
the case of minor thefts by employees and thefts from building sites where access 
is easy and supervision meagre. 

26 the sharp decline in the number of offences may be attributed to a number 
of factors, including the fall in the Value of some metals during the last two or 
three years and the special efforts made by the police to combat this type of 
crime. The figures given in Appendix II show that the price of lead dropped from 
£162 per ton in 1951 to £9^ per ton in 1953. The value of zinc fell from £172 to 
£75 per ton. Though there is still a heavy demand for these metals in industry, 
there can be no doubt that they have lost some of their attraction for the 
practised thief, who has turned to more profitable lines. During the same period 
rtiany police forces have taken exceptional measures by way of both prevention 
and detection to deal with this type of crime. In Sheffield, for example, a detective 
inspector and four experienced detective officers were assigned in January, 1952, 
to concentrate on metal offences and they were engaged almost exclusively on 
this work until the end of April, 1953. A good measure of success was achieved 
in this way, for during this period 168 persons were proceeded against for 
offences of larceny of metal, receiving and conspiracy. Convictions of the 
offenders resulted in fines totalling £906 and sentences of imprisonment ranging 
from one month to five years. The Chief Constable believes that these successful 
prosecutions acted as a valuable deterrent in reducing the number of thefts by 
employees from steel works, which had been suffering heavy losses. Similar 
action was taken in Birmingham, where a special crime squad was formed and, 
as a result of an intensive drive, a number of gangs were broken up and the ring- 
leaders in many cases received sentences of imprisonment. In the field of pre- 
vention steps have been taken by the police to encourage owners of commercial 
premises, master builders and employers of labour on building sites to take more 
effective steps to safeguard their property. 

Partly owing to the efforts of the police there was a marked increase during 
this period in the number of local authorities which have adopted section 86 of 
the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907. It cannot be said that this 
contributed directly to the reduction of the number of offences involving old 
metal, but the chief constables concerned are agreed that it materially assisted 
their work in the detection of offences. Other contributory factors noted by the 
police were the exhaustion of previous readily accessible sources of old lead, as 
in the case of church roofs, the increased demohtion of derelict buildings and 
the replacement of metal fittings on buildings by less attractive materials. 

27 Notwithstanding the reduction in the total volume of metal stealing— due in 
part to more vigorous police action and more effective use of the imperfect legal 
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machinery now available — we are convinced that this is a serious and continuing 
problem which calls for permanent machinery designed to give the police 
reasonably adequate powers of investigation and supervision. 

Prosecutions and convictions of old metal dealers 

28 The police returns reproduced in Appendix IV also give details of the prose- 
cutions and convictions of old metal dealers in the years 1952 and 1953. In order 
to remove any risk of misapprehension it should be borne in mind that these 
figures are records of persons convicted and not of the aggregate number of 
convictions ; if, for instance, a person is convicted at one and the same time of 
several offences coming within the same category this would be shown in the 
statistics as one case. On the other hand, if the same person were convicted on, 
say, three separate occasions in the same year the figures would record these 
convictions as those of three persons, i.e. the aggregate number of persons con- 
victed shown in the statistics would exceed by two the actual number of separate 
individuals found guilty of offences. These limitations on the deductions to be 
drawn from statistics of this character are, of course, of general application. 

In the police returns for 1952, 141 dealers are shown as having been convicted 
of offences against the five enactments relating to old metal, including 76 cases 
of offences against section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, and 33 of 
offences against section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907. 
In addition, 259 dealers are shown as having been convicted of receiving stolen 
metal, this being rather less than 6 per cent of the total number of persons shown 
as having been convicted of receiving stolen property during the year. In 1953 
these numbers fell by more than half. Fifty-four convictions of dealers were 
recorded in respect of offences against the five enactments, including 23 of 
offences against section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, and 19 of 
offences against section 86 of the Pubhc Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907. 
One hundred and twenty dealers were recorded as having been convicted of 
receiving stolen metal, being 2-4 per cent of the total number of persons con- 
victed of receiving stolen property during the year. 

Use of existing powers under section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 

29 In order to ascertain the efficacy of the present provisions of section 86 of 
the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, we invited the Association of 
Municipal Corporations, the Urban District Councils Association and the Rural 
District Councils Association to obtain from their members information to show 
the extent of the use made by local authorities of their powers under the section. 
As indicated in paragraph 7, this section does not apply in the county of London. 
Elsewhere it is adoptive only and the mitiative for bringing it into force in each 
area rests with the local authority. Our first concern therefore was to ascertain 
how far this has been done. The following summary, based on information 
obtained from the local authority associations and the Home Office, shows the 



position in 1954 : — • 

5'.86 5*.86 

Local Authority Adopted Not adopted 

County Boroughs and Boroughs 260 132 

Urban Districts 306 265 

Rural Districts 160 313 



Of the authorities which have not adopted the section, eighteen county boroughs 
and one borough have obtained alternative powers by local Act (see Appendix I). 
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The Home Office records show that after the initial adoptions during the first 
year or two after the passing of the Act in 1907 there were few extensions to other 
areas until about three years ago. Since 1951, however, the concern caused by 
the prevalence of offences involving old metal, and pressure by the police, have 
resulted in a substantial increase in the adoption of the section, particularly by 
urban and rural district authorities. The extent of this increase may be seen 
by a comparison of the present position with that at 30th April, 1951, when the 
section had been adopted by 177 county boroughs and boroughs, 99 urban 
districts and 6 rural districts. 

Although even now little more than half the total number of authorities in 
the country have adopted the section, it seems clear that the majority of populous 
areas in which dealers may be expected to be found are covered by a system of 
registration under section 86 or under local Acts. The effective extent of registra- 
tion in relation to the location of dealers is perhaps better illustrated by the 
figures relating to dealers given in Appendix IV, which show that at the end of 
1953 75 per cent of the dealers outside the Metropolitan Police District were 
registered by local authorities. This is undoubtedly a considerable improvement 
on the position as it was a few years ago, but it does not go far enough. No doubt 
little purpose would be served by the extension of the section to the remoter rural 
areas, but there are still a number of larger authorities, including eight county 
boroughs, which have not provided any system of registration. In the absence of 
initiative by these authorities there remain some two thousand dealers in the 
country who are not subject to control. 

30 Unfortunately, not all local authorities which have adopted section 86 take 
effective action to enforce it. In some cases they appear to do no more than 
accept the registration of applicants. In others, where the section was adopted 
many years ago, its operation has fallen into disuse ; indeed in one or two cases 
the local authority was not aware that it had adopted it. We accordingly asked 
the local authority associations to provide us with particulars of the use made by 
registration authorities of their powers of inspection either directly by their own 
officers or by delegation to the police. The following is a summary of the 
information we obtained. 

In county boroughs and boroughs, 107 authorities arrange for the systematic 
inspection of dealers’ premises and books ; 148 have given a general authority 
to the police to carry out inspections ; and 64 have given specific authority to 
inspect to individual members of the police force or officers of the local authority. 
The report of the Urban District Councils Association, based on replies from 
283 of the urban authorities which had adopted the section, showed that 15 
arranged for systematic inspection by their own officers and 213 had given a 
general authority to the police to carry out inspections. Fifty-five authorities 
made no arrangements for inspection. In the case of rural districts the replies 
obtained by the Association from 144 of the authorities which had adopted the 
section showed that 65 arranged for systematic inspection and 125 gave a general 
authority to the police. It seems reasonable to infer that most of the authorities 
which have recently adopted the section have taken some steps to provide for 
its enforcement, but there are obvious gaps in the enforcement machinery which 
must be taken into account in assessing the effectiveness of the controls under 
the present law. 
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Dealings in old metal by local authorities 

31 A number of local authorities operate their own salvage recovery schemes, 
in the course of which they engage in dealings in old metal. Such authorities are 
regarded by members of the trade as commercial competitors and it has been 
suggested that it would be unreasonable in such circumstances to extend the 
statutory power of the authority to interfere with the private trader. Indeed, it 
was suggested to us that local authorities were persistent offenders against 
section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act. We have made enquiries to ascertain 
the extent of the trade by local authorities in old metal and it would appear that 
the volume of metal handled by such authorities is comparatively small. We were 
informed by the Association of Municipal Corporations that 226 county 
boroughs and boroughs engage in dealings in old metal in the course of salvage 
recovery. The total annual value of the turnover in scrap metal of these authori- 
ties in the financial years 1952-53 and 1953-54 was approximately £382,400 and 
£345,400 respectively. The turnover ranged from approximately £5 per annum 
in the case of one of the smaller boroughs to £83,000 (1952-53) and £73,000 
(1953-54) in the case of one large city. Although generally the annual value of 
turnover was lower in 1953-54, there were a few instances in which the reverse 
was the case and one or two where the increase was quite large. The report from 
the Urban District Councils Association, based on replies from 478 authorities, 
showed that 251 urban district councils engaged in dealings in old metal and 
that the total annual value of their turnover was £37,017 in 1952 and £39,081 
in 1953. 



IV. Desirability of the Amendment of the Law 

32 As we have already indicated, we examined the existing law relating to old 
metal with two objectives in view, namely, the removal of any provisions which 
are an unwarranted impediment to legitimate trade and the provision, or reten- 
tion, of safeguards which may be expected to give the public reasonable pro- 
tection. The two aspects of the problem cannot be considered entirely separately, 
since the balance between them must be kept constantly in mind, but in analysing 
the current criticism of the law it is convenient to deal with each in turn. 

Relaxation of the present law 

33 We invited the three organisations representing the dealers to submit their 
views on the problem as it affects the trade and to set out fully any difficulties 
experienced by the trade as a result of the existing provisions of the law. We have 
considered the joint written statement submitted by the organisations in response 
to our invitation and we have had the benefit of discussions with representatives 
of the organisations. 

The trade associations acknowledged that no serious difficulties had been 
experienced as a result of the operation of section 86 of the Public Health Acts 
Amendment Act, 1907 ; indeed, in discussion their representatives expressed the 
view that, to avoid anomalies, the obligation to register should be made general. 
They had no objection to the present simple system of registration by the local 
authority upon application and felt that the honest trader had nothing to fear 
from the reasonable exercise of the present powers of inspection and enforce- 
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merit. Their attitude to the other provisions of the existing law is summed up in 
the following extract from their joint written statement: — 

“The trade in metals is not seriously affected to any degree by the provisions of 
the Old Metal Dealers Act, 186!, the Public Stores Act, 1875, or the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, and there is no particular merit, so far as we can see, in the 
repeal of these Acts of Parliament for substitution by other legislation. 

“The Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, section 13, is the only Act of Parliament 
at present on the statute book which creates difficulties”. 

34 As will be seen from Part II of our report, section 13 has been a thorn in the 
flesh of the trade for many years. The object of the section is to prevent the petty 
theft of certain metals by controlling the means of disposal of small quantities 
of the stolen metals, but it is argued that its effect is to interfere unduly with 
legitimate trade without effectively deterring thieves and receivers. The law is 
easily evaded and the penalty for those who are caught is small. One chief 
constable even expressed the view that the section was occasionally an incitement 
to crime, since cases have occurred in which a person who had stolen or other- 
wise acquired a small quantity of metal below the prescribed weight had stolen 
further metal to make up the necessary weight to enable him to sell it to a 
reputable dealer. Another chief constable said that the law was sometimes 
evaded by the use of private persons as unofficial agents of the dealer to collect 
small quantities of metal and afterwards dispose of the accumulated metal to the 
dealer when the required weight had been obtained. 

The honest trader who is careful to observe the law sees business directed to 
his less scrupulous rivals and he feels that it is unreasonable that he should be 
penalised in this way. He himself is under frequent temptation to become a law- 
breaker ; if he succumbs, his minor breach of the law may lead to further offences. 
Most small dealers purchase from the rag-and-bone man, who goes from house 
to house collecting rags, old iron and other metal in very small quantities. These 
men have no facilities for storage and it is their custom to sell the whole of their 
collection in bulk, rags and bones as well as metal, at the end of each day. It 
is not easy in these circumstances to separate the restricted metals from a mixed 
collection of waste material — to accept, for example, a discarded iron bedstead 
and to refuse the brass knobs attached to it. Many dealers who are dependent 
on this source of supply are constrained to buy the whole of the collection, 
including the forbidden metal, knowing that otherwise it will be disposed of 
elsewhere. If a dealer trades in a district to which section 86 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, has been applied, he is then likely to commit 
another offence by failing to enter the purchase in his books or by making a false 
entry. Further, when the police are making enquiries about stolen metal, he may 
withhold useful information about these transactions for fear of exposing him- 
self to prosecution. In this way section 13 may prove more hindrance than help 
to the police in the investigation of thefts of metal. 

35 Apart from these considerations, it is wrong needlessly to impede the flow 
of scrap metal for production, however small the individual quantities may be. 
The restrictions of section 13 are thought to prevent the recovery of a con- 
siderable amount of scrap, which is believed to be lying idle in small quantities 
in private houses and elsewhere, and which the owners would be willing to sell 
if they could do so legally. 

36 On the other hand, there is a natural reluctance to remove any restrictions 
which might help to prevent crime, particularly at a time when offences against 
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property are still so widespread. All chief officers of police recognise that 
section 13 does not provide an entirely effective deterrent, but some believe that 
to repeal it would substantially aggravate the prevalence of offences against 
property by making it easier for thieves to dispose of small quantities of metal. 
They consider that householders and small builders and plumbers would be 
likely to suffer even more than now from petty thefts of piping and other metal 
fixtures, particularly from unoccupied houses or buildings under construction, 
and that dishonest workers in engineering yards and workshops might be 
encouraged in the theft of small quantities of metal. From the enquiries we have 
rnade, however, we believe that the majority of chief constables are now con- 
vinced that the section does not materially assist the prevention of crime. In 
some -ways, in fact, the disappearance of the restriction would be welcomed by 
the police. As one chief constable put it, “it may be that the recording by dealers 
of these small amounts, now conveniently overlooked in many cases, would 
materially assist the police in their enquiries into thefts”. Apart from all these 
arguments of policy, it is difficult to defend a situation in which a private 
individual cannot lawfully sell small quantities of scrap metal for which he has 
no further use. 

37 After considering the evidence before us we have no hesitation in recom- 
mending the repeal of section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, and the 
Schedule to the Act. Such deterrent effect as may be lost by the repeal would, 
we believe, be fully compensated by the removal of the present illicit trade in 
small quantities of metal and by fuller co-operation from dealers. 

38 There is no evidence to suggest that any other provisions of the existing law 
seriously prejudice legitimate trade. 

Strengthening and modernisation of the present law 

39 We do not accept the view that the repeal of section 13 of the Prevention of 
Crimes Act, 1871, must necessarily be offset by a corresponding strengthening 
of other parts of the law. We do consider, however, that for other reasons the 
existing law should be reinforced to meet modern conditions. It is many years 
since any substantial change was made in the law relating to old metal and old 
metal dealers and it is clear that for various reasons the present law is not now 
as effective as it should be. The Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, which only 
operates after the crimes have been committed, is out of date and of little 
practical use. Section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, which 
aims to control all dealers, is more effective, but experience has shown that it 
has a number of shortcomings : its application is dependent upon the vagaries 
of local adoption, its requirements are in some respects imprecise and inadequate 
and the machinery for its enforcement is defective. What is required is an up-to- 
date statute which will afford greater assistance to the police in the prevention 
and detection of crime and more effective sanctions against the dishonest dealer, 
without undue interference with legitimate trade. We have no reason to think 
that the trade as a whole would dissent from this view. The reputable trader is 
as anxious as anyone that dishonesty in the trade should be adequately dealt 
with and we believe that he recognises that for this purpose some form of control 
is necessary. 

40 Accordingly we recommend that the present statutory provisions should be 
almost entirely repealed and re-enacted so far as necessary in one statute. We 
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shall indicate in Part V of our report the detailed amendments of the law which 
we recommend and it is sufficient here to give a general outline of our proposals. 

The structure of the new law should be based on a universal system of regis- 
tration of dealers. The Commissioner of Police of the Metropolis and the Chief 
Constable of Kent informed us that they had found no disadvantage in areas in 
which section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, had not 
been adopted, but the majority of chief constables consider that the police pro- 
blem is easier in areas to which the section has been applied and we have no 
doubt that the registration of dealers, with consequent powers of inspection, is 
essential to the effective enforcement of the law. For this reason we regard the 
present system of local option as unsatisfactory and consider that the obligation 
to register should be a general requirement applying throughout the country. 
In addition, we contemplate that the new statute should consolidate, with any 
necessary amendment, such other provisions of the existing law as are still 
required. Our proposals may be summarised as follows : — 

(a) The Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, should be repealed and not replaced, 
except insofar as certain modified provisions based on the Act have been 
incorporated in our proposed scheme. 

(b) As recommended in paragraph 37, section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes 
Act, 1871, should be repealed and not replaced. 

(c) Section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, should be 
repealed and re-enacted with the modifications shown in Part V of our 
report. 

(d) Section 9 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933, should be 
repealed and consolidated in the new law. 

Sections 9 to 11 of the Public Stores Act, 1875, appear to be little used in 
respect of old metal dealers, but they are of wider application and form part of 
a general enactment for the protection of public stores. We do not think it would 
be appropriate to embody these provisions in the new law and we therefore 
recommend no action, except insofar as the repeal of section 1 1 will be a logical 
consequence of the repeal of the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861. 

V. Detailed Recommendations for the Amendment of the Law 

41 In this part of our report we give a more detailed account of the form which 
we think any new legislation should take and of the amendments of the existing 
law which we consider desirable to produce a comprehensive and effective 
scheme for the control of dealings in old metal. In the course of our inquiry we 
have received a number of suggestions for the improvement of the law, many of 
which we have accepted. Some, however, we have not felt able to recommend 
and the more important of these are also dealt with below. 

Registration of dealers 

42 Section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, provides that 
“every person who shall carry on business as a dealer in old metal or as a marine 
store dealer shall register his name and place of abode and every place of busi- 
ness, warehouse, store, and place of deposit occupied or used by him for the 
purpose of such business, in a book to be kept for the purpose at the offices of 
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the local authority”. This is a simple system of registration on application. The 
local authority has no discretion to consider the suitability of the person con- 
cerned to carry on business as a dealer or to inquire into his character and ante- 
cedents. The purpose of registration is merely to provide a convenient record of 
the identity and Avhereabouts of dealers in order to facilitate the enforcement of 
the other requirements of the law. 

Many local authorities and chief officers of police consider that the present 
powers of the registration authority do not go far enough. It is felt that the local 
authority should have power to refuse registration if the applicant is considered 
to be unsuitable or to cancel registration if his subsequent conduct shows him 
to be unsuitable. It is argued that the only effective way to deal with a shady 
dealer is to put him out of business altogether, and there is ample precedent in 
the general law for conferring such powers on the local authority. The Public 
Health Acts and the Food and Drugs Act, for example, contain a number of 
provisions for the control of various occupations at the discretion of the local 
authority. 

There is indeed an even closer precedent in the local Act provisions for the 
control of old metal dealers, many of which provide for refusal or cancellation 
of registration by the local authority or for disqualification from registration by 
order of a court upon conviction. We have no complete information about the 
extent to which these local Act powers are in current use, but we quote the 
following two examples from reports which we have received. The Chief Con- 
stable of Huddersfield gave the following account of the practice of his 
authority : — 

“The Watch Committee receives and considers all applications for licences and 
takes into account also a police report upon the applicant as to his suitability to 
hold the licence which he seeks. The Corporation is therefore in a position (apart 
from any penalty) to put out of business persons who may be convicted of receiving 
stolen property or of other offences which, in the opinion of the Corporation, 
render them unsuitable to hold a licence, and the Committee, in fact, take this 
step in suitable cases. It may be that this is a more effective deterrent than the 
increase of penalties”. 

The Chief Constable of Sheffield, on the other hand, reported that “the policy 
in this city in recent years has been to raise no objection to the registration of a 
person who has a criminal record, as by virtue of registration the police have 
power and right of access to inspection and supervision of the premises and 
records which would otherwise be denied to them, unless evidence was available 
to justify the granting of a search warrant”. 

The organisations representing the trade are aware that the introduction of a 
general power to refuse registration has been canvassed and they haye indicated 
their strong opposition to such a proposal. In the joint written statement which 
they submitted to us they said : “The industry is united in its intention to oppose 
any such extension of power being given to any local authority”. 

We have given a good deal of thought to this proposal, for which we recognise 
that there is much to be said, but have come to the conclusion that on balance 
such a change is not desirable. The purpose of the existing general legislation 
is to facilitate police enquiries and to provide a ready check on the activities of 
dealers and we do not think that refusal of registration is consistent with that 
purpose. It might put a dishonest dealer out of business ; alternatively, it might 
merely drive him underground and advertise him as a likely agent for the illicit 
disposal of stolen property. However this may be, it would introduce a new and 
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oppressive sanction for which we do not think there is adequate justification. 
We think therefore that the dishonest dealer should be left to be dealt with by 
the courts in the ordinary course of law, as at present, and we accordingly 
recommend that there should be no change in the present law, by which regis- 
tration is automatic upon application and the local authority has no power to 
refuse or cancel registration. 

For the same reasons, we do not support the suggestion that the court should 
be empowered to cancel the registration of a dealer upon conviction of certain 
offences. 

43 The imprecise terms of section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907, have led to doubt about the application of the registration provisions 
in cases where a dealer lives in one area and has his place of business in another 
or where he has several places of business in different areas. We think it should 
be made clear that the dealer is required to register with the local authority for 
the area in which he has his place of business. If he has places of business in 
more than one area, he should be required to register with the local authority 
for each, but each authority should register only those places of business in its 
own area. In the case of limited companies it should be sufficient to register 
with the appropriate authorities the address of the registered office of the com- 
pany and of each place of business ; it is not necessary to register the private 
addresses of the individual directors of the company. The question of registra- 
tion when the dealer has no fixed place of business is another problem, which we 
shall deal with later when we consider the definition of “dealer in old metal” and 
the application of the law to the itinerant collector (paragraph 64). 

44 Some local Acts provide for annual licensing or registration. While we do 
not consider this necessary, we think that some term should be set to the period 
of registration. Local authority experience has shown that with permanent 
registration the records become encumbered with the names of persons who have 
gone out of business, removed or died. Periodic renewal of registration would 
enable the authority to maintain an up-to-date and reasonably accurate register. 
We accordingly recommend that registration should be effective for a period of 
three years, at the end of which the dealer must re-register. If, however, registra- 
tion is to be subject to periodic renewal, as we suggest, adequate steps should be 
taken administratively to ensure that the obligation to re-register is brought to 
the notice of the dealer whenever his registration is about to expire. It is the 
common procedure of public authorities who are responsible for various types of 
licensing to send reminders to licensees when the renewal of licence becomes 
due and we recommend that this should be the invariable practice in the case of 
registration of old metal dealers. 

Asa further measure to secure the maintenance of an accurate and up-to-date 
register we recommend that there should be a statutory obligation upon the 
dealer to inform the registration authority immediately in the event of his ceasing 
business as a dealer in old metals either entirely or in that particular area. 

45 In every relevant local Act that we have seen there is a provision authorising 
the local authority to charge a fee for registration or hcensing. It has been 
suggested to us that the imposition of a fairly substantial fee for registration 
might be an effective means of preventing unscrupulous persons of no fixed 
occupation from engaging in questionable trade in old metal when opportunity 
serves. For the reasons given in paragraph 42 above we think that it would be 
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contrary to the purpose of the law to attempt to discourage registration in this 
way. As regards the general principle of charging a fee, we recognise that this 
may be regarded as a contribution by the dealer towards the expenses of adminis- 
tering the registration system, but on balance we feel that traders cannot reason- 
ably be expected to make such a special contribution to the cost of a scheme 
which is required in the interests of the community as a whole and not merely 
those of the trade. 

46 The police reports we have received were unanimous in recommending an 
increase in penalties for breaches of the law regulating old metal dealers. This 
view is supported by the local authorities and the trade organisations. The 
existing penalties are clearly out of scale with present day values and, in dealing 
with each type of offence, we have therefore thought it right to suggest what we 
consider to be a more appropriate penalty. In the case of failure to register, we 
recommend that the maximum penalty should be increased from £5 to £20 for 
a first offence and to £50 for any subsequent offence. 

The registration authority 

47 It has been suggested to us that, since the purpose of all the provisions of 
the Act, including registration, is primarily to prevent and detect crime, it would 
be more appropriate for the registration duties to be undertaken by the police. 
We do not accept this view. It seems to us that registration is an administrative 
function not directly related to law enforcement and as such is more appro- 
priately performed by the local authority. 

The present functions of registration, inspection and enforcement under 
section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, are performed, in 
the case of a county borough, by the council of the borough and in an adminis- 
trative county by the councils of county districts. If our proposals with regard 
to inspection and enforcement are adopted, the local authority will have less 
rather than more to do under the new law and we see no reason to recommend 
any change in the present arrangements outside the county of London. Since we 
recommend the application pf registration throughout the country, new arrange- 
ments would be necessary in London and we suggest that these functions should 
be vested in the Corporation of the City of London and the Councils of the 
Metropolitan Boroughs. 

Conditions of business applying to all dealers 

48 Apart from the provisions of section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1871, the only conditions of business now applicable to all old metal dealers are 
the requirement to keep a record of all metal purchased or otherwise acquired 
(section 86 (2) of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907) and the pro- 
hibition of purchase from any person apparently under the age of sixteen 
(section 9 of the Children and Young Persons Act, 1933). Other more onerous 
conditions are contained in the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, but these may be 
applied only by order of a court following a conviction. Police experience has 
shown that the present requirements are inadequate to prevent or check the 
trafiic in stolen metal and we think that there is a case for some strengthening 
of the law in this respect. We have been anxious throughout to avoid imposing 
any unreasonable burden upon the dealer and we do not think that the additional 
requirements we propose would do so. 
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49 The requirement to keep records of transactions is an essential part of any 
legislation on this subject and the law should specify clearly what particulars 
should be recorded. The present requirement in section 86 of the Public Health 
Acts Amendment Act, 1907, is that the dealer “shall correctly enter in a book 
to be kept by him for that purpose the description and price of all articles pur- 
chased or otherwise acquired by him, and the name, address, and occupation 
of the person from whom the same were purchased or otherwise acquired”. This 
is not as precise as it might be. There is no express requirement, for instance, that 
the dealer should record the date of the purchase, nor is it entirely clear that he 
is bound to record the weight of the metal purchased. We think that it is desirable 
that the new Act should expressly require the recording of the full description, 
weight and price of all metal purchased or otherwise acquired, the date and time 
of the acquisition, and the full name and address of the person from whom they 
were acquired. It sometimes happens that the price is not fixed at the time of 
sale ; in such cases and in those where the metal is acquired otherwise than by 
purchase the estimated value of the metal should be entered in place of the price. 
We do not think that any good purpose is served by the existing requirement to 
record the occupation of the vendor and this could well be omitted. 

We are informed that difficulties sometimes arise from the interpretation of 
the present requirement that particulars of “all articles” purchased should be 
recorded. Occasionally a zealous inspecting officer is inclined to insist that each 
article of a consignment should be recorded separately. This is inconvenient to 
the dealer and, in our opinion, quite unnecessary. We think it is sufficient that 
similar articles in one consignment should be recorded in bulk, as for example : 
“short lengths of lead piping— 2 cwts.”. For the avoidance of doubt, therefore, 
we recommend that the law should be amended so as to refer merely to parti- 
culars of “all old metal” purchased or otherwise acquired. 

50 Under the present law a dealer who is made subject to section 8 of the Old 
Metal Dealers Act, 1861, by order of a court is required to keep a record of sales 
and disposals as well as of purchases. There is no such requirement, however, 
in respect of dealers generally. After considering the views of chief officers of 
police we have come to the conclusion that this should now be made a general 
requirement. We do not contemplate that the record should show how each 
individual item purchased is disposed of. Though this would no doubt be the 
ideal from the police point of view, it would be unreasonable and impracticable 
to require that each particular sale should be related back to a particular pur- 
chase. In most cases the metal received will be separated and sorted by the dealer 
shortly after purchase and it would be quite impossible for him to keep track of 
individual pieces of metal. It is, however, desirable that there should be a general 
record of the volume of disposals, which can be checked against the volume of 
purchases. The police have frequently found in the past that a comparison of the 
recorded particulars of purchases with information otherwise obtained about 
sales has led to the exposure of traffic in stolen property. As an example, we may 
quote the case of a dealer convicted of receiving and sentenced to four years’ 
imprisonment ; in the course of enquiries leading to this conviction the police 
found that the value of purchases recorded by the dealer amounted to just over 
£3,000, while the total value of sales during the same period was ascertained to 
be over £94,000. We accordingly recommend that all dealers should be required 
to record the full description, weight and price of all metal sold, melted down 
or otherwise disposed of, the date of disposal, and the full name and address of 
the person to whom it is sold. It should be noted that in this case we do not 
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consider it necessary to record the time of the transaction. We should also like 
to make it clear that we see no objection to the records of acquisition and dis- 
posal being kept in separate books, if the dealer prefers, and that, as in the case 
of purchases, it will be sufficient to record similar articles in bulk. 

51 It frequently happens that a thief, when disposing of stolen property, will 
give the dealer a false name and address, which the dealer records in good faith. 
In such cases it is of great assistance to the police if they can be given the regis- 
tration number of the vehicle used by the thief to convey the stolen metal to the 
dealer. We understand that some dealers make a practice of recording the 
number of the vehicle in their registers in all cases and that others do so if they 
are at all suspicious. This is a valuable precaution and we think there should be a 
general requirement that, where the metal purchased was brought to the dealer’s 
premises in a motor vehicle, the registration number of the vehicle should be 
entered in the register of purchases. We are aware that in some cases the metal 
will be collected and brought to the premises in the dealer’s own vehicles and we 
were, disposed to qualify our recommendation by suggesting that the proposed 
requirement should not apply in such cases. The organisations representing the 
trade, however, expressed the opinion that in cases where the dealer owns a 
number of vehicles it is desirable in his own as much as the public interest to 
know which of them is used for the conveyance of each consignment, and we 
accordingly accept their view that there should be no exception to the general 
obligation to record the registration number of the vehicle used. 

52 As a further precaution, and as a protection to the dealer, we recommend 
that it should be made an offence, liable to a penalty of £10, for any person 
selling old metal to a dealer to give a false name or address. 

53 Under the present law the dealer is required to enter particulars of his trans- 
actions “in a book to be kept by him for that purpose”. We understand, however, 
that in practice many firms, and especially larger ones, do not at present record 
this information in a book but in a file of loose sheets, which may be copies of 
delivery notes or receipts; in the case of the larger firms the particulars of pur- 
chase are often entered by the depot concerned on serially numbered sheets 
which are subsequently sent to the head office of the business for filing. These 
are reputable firms and there is no question of their evading or failing to comply 
with the intention of the law as to the maintenance of records. At the opposite 
end of the scale there are the less methodical (or less scrupulous) dealers whose 
habit is to make temporary records of purchases on odd pieces of paper or in a 
rough notebook or diary. The particulars are not entered in the proper purchase 
book until later and in some cases there is reason to suspect that these temporary 
records are made only to satisfy the police in the event of an immediate enquiry 
and that the particulars are never copied into the book. These discrepancies in 
practice are unsatisfactory and we have given some thought to the question of 
defining more precisely the form of the statutoiy records without interfering 
unduly with the normal book-keeping methods of reputable firms. 

Having regard to the purpose of the records, we have come to the conclusion 
that it is not possible to allow a statutory discretion in this matter without 
providing a loophole for the unscrupulous. We are therefore agreed that the Act 
should require that the records of purchases and sales must be regularly main- 
tained in a substantial book or ledger which is kept solely for the purpose. At 
each place of business of a dealer there should be only one current book in which 
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all the trade in old metal carried on at those premises is recorded, and this book 
should be kept available for immediate inspection at any time. Subject to this, 
however, we do not conceive it to be necessary to prescribe precisely the form 
in v/hich the entries should be made, as is done in the Schedule to the Old Metal 
Dealers Act, 1861, and we consider that it may be left to the dealer to comply 
with the requirements of the law in the way best suited to the organisation and 
methods of his business. The police will be readily aware whether an efficient and 
accurate record is being kept and we expect that they will, as at present, exercise 
a sensible discretion in accepting records properly maintained for the purposes 
of the Act by whatever method is most convenient to the dealer. 

As a further measure for the maintenance of proper records, we consider that 
there should be some statutory direction as to the time at which the entries should 
be made. Although it is desirable that the entries should be made at the time of 
the transaction, this would not always be practicable, since many dealers send 
out their own collectors who make purchases away from the premises. There is 
no reason, however, why the entry should not be made as soon as the metal 
arrives at or leaves the premises. We accordingly recommend that the law should 
require that the particulars of purchase should be entered in the prescribed book 
immediately after the metal has been received at the dealer’s place of business, 
and particulars of sale immediately after it leaves the dealer’s place of business. 
In the case of the dealer who has no fixed place of business these requirements 
would not be appropriate. In a later recommendation (paragraph 64) we propose 
that such dealers may in certain circumstances be excused from the obligation 
to keep full records, but where a dealer has no fixed place of business and is not 
so excused we think that he should be required to enter the particulars at the 
time of the transaction. 

54 The present law does not prescribe any period for which a dealer must 
preserve his statutory records. This omission should be remedied. Police 
enquiries in respect of stolen metal will usually occur very shortly after the sale 
to the dealer and for this purpose the records are only of passing importance. 
The discovery of one offence may, however, start a full-scale enquiry into the 
activities of a particular thief or receiver and it is often useful then to be in a 
position to examine the record of business for some time back. With this in mind 
we recommend that the record of purchases and disposals should be kept by 
the dealer for a period of not less than two years from the date of the last entry 
in the book. 

55 We recommend that the maximum penalty for failure to keep a proper 
record of sales and purchases or to make such entries as are required should be 
increased from £5 to £20 for the first offence and to £50 for any subsequent 
offence. 

56 We recommend that the prohibition upon purchase from any person appar- 
ently under the age of sixteen, at present contained in section 9 of the Children 
and Young Persons Act, 1933, should be consolidated into the new law, but that 
the maximum penalty for a breach of the provision should be increased from 
£5 to £10. 

Special conditions of business applying to convicted dealers 

57 Such are the statutory conditions of business which we think should be 
applied to all old metal dealers. In addition we have considered whether any 
restrictions should be imposed upon dealers convicted of offences. 
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58 Under the present law a dealer convicted of an offence against section 4 of 
the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, may be ordered by the court to register with 
the police and he thereupon becomes subject to the special regulations contained 
in sections 6 to 8 of the Act. A similar order may be made upon conviction of 
an offence against section 9 of the Public Stores Act, 1875. Apart from these 
provisions there are no special restrictions upon convicted dealers. In practice 
little use is made of this power. The elaborate provisions of section 4 of the Old 
Metal Dealers Act are not often followed and prosecutions under this section 
or under section 9 of the Public Stores Act are infrequent. It is an oddity of the 
law that, while section 4 implies that proceedings under the section are a lesser 
alternative to proceedings for receiving stolen goods, the order to register with 
the police cannot be imposed on conviction of the major offence. 

While we have endeavoured to keep to a minimum any extension of the 
obligations imposed on the reputable dealer, we feel no hesitation in recom- 
mending an extension of the present powers to impose more onerous conditions 
upon the dishonest dealer. If a dealer has shown by his conduct that he cannot 
be trusted to observe the law, it is reasonable that he should be subject to closer 
supervision for a period after his offence. We think that the power to impose 
such additional restrictions should continue to be exercised only by a court upon 
conviction of the offender, but we consider that the dead wood of the Old Metal 
Dealers Act should be cut away and its limited provisions replaced by a more 
effective and practical procedure. Since in our view all dealers should be regis- 
tered by the local authority, no purpose would be served by requiring registra- 
tion with the police. Apart from this, some of the special requirements intended 
only for the convicted dealer in 1861 have since been adopted as part of the 
general law applying to all dealers, e.g., the keeping of records, the prohibition 
upon purchase from a person under sixteen and the liability to inspection. We 
think it would still be useful, however, to make the convicted dealer subject in 
suitable cases to special conditions based on sub-section (5) and part of sub- 
section (2) of section 8 of the Old Metal Dealers Act. To make it properly 
effective the power should be exercisable upon conviction of any offence involv- 
ing fraud or dishonesty or against the law relating to old metal dealers. 

Our detailed recommendation on this point is therefore as follows. If a dealer 
is convicted of any offence involving fraud or dishonesty or of any offence 
against the law relating to old metal dealers, the court should have power, if it 
considers it expedient to do so, to require the dealer to comply with the following 
additional regulations for such period, not exceeding two years, as it may 
think fit : — 

(a) the dealer shall keep all old metal purchased or otherwise acquired by 
him without changing the form in which it was when so acquired for a 
period of seventy-two hours after receipt ; and 

{b) he shall not by himself or any other person purchase or receive any old 
metal before the hour of nine in the morning nor after the hour of six in 
the evening. 

We realise that, if a dealer with no fixed place of business is ordered to be 
subject to the first condition, it will be necessary for him to make arrangements 
for the storage of his metal if he is to remain in business at all, but we see no 
need to qualify our recommendation because of this. If a dealer commits an 
offence in such circumstances as to merit this special direction by the court, he 
must accept the consequences. 
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For failure to comply with these regulations the dealer should be liable to a 
fine of £20 for the first offence and £50 for any subsequent offence. 

59 The requirement that metal shall be retained for seventy-two hours is the 
sting in the above recommendation and is one to which we have given a good 
deal of thought. Some chief officers of police have expressed the view that, for 
the protection of the public, this condition should be applied to all dealers. They 
have pointed out that under present-day conditions metal changes hands very 
quickly and may be sold at a considerable distance from the locality in which 
it was acquired. If some stop could be placed upon the immediate disposal of the 
metal after its receipt by the dealer, it would be much easier to recover stolen 
goods and trace the thief. 

There can be no doubt that modern methods of transport and of business 
have made the task of the police even more difficult than in the past and the 
evidence we have received provided striking illustrations of this development. 
The following case, for instance, was quoted to us as a typical example of the 
speed with which metal changes hands at the present day. Three hundredweights 
of lead were stolen from a church roof in Lytham at about 5.30 p.m. on Thursday, 
8th November. This lead was sold to a dealer in Blackpool at 6 p.m. on the same 
day and was re-sold to another dealer in Preston at 9 a.m. on the following day. 
A week-end intervened and on Monday, 12th November, the metal was again 
sold, this time to a large metal-dealing firm in Cheshire, where it was melted 
down within the hour. In another case, in Bedford, a large number of batteries 
were stolen from railway coaches in a siding. The following day police officers 
investigating the theft visited a reputable dealer’s yard some twelve miles distant, 
where they found the lead plates taken from the batteries loaded on a lorry and 
about to be sent to London to be melted down. 

We appreciate the advantages in these circumstances of a general prohibition 
of the immediate disposal of metal, but we have come to the conclusion that this 
would be an unreasonable interference with legitimate trade. The storage space 
available to many small dealers is limited and they are unable to keep their 
purchases for any length of time. Even the larger dealer might find difficulty in 
permanently segregating his recent purchases. Very little of this type of property 
is identifiable and, even if it were retained by the dealer, it is doubtful if it could 
be readily identified from a pile of similar material. Moreover, the price of metal 
fluctuates daily and compulsory retention of the metal for a minimum period 
might well involve the dealer in considerable loss. For these reasons we think 
that such a serious restriction should be imposed only on the convicted dealer, 
but to meet modern conditions we have recommended that the minimum period 
of retention for forty-eight hours, as prescribed in the Old Metal Dealers Act, 
should be increased to seventy-two hours. 

Unlawful possession of metal 

60 Section 4 of the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, already provides a means by 
which a dealer found in possession of metal believed to have been stolen or 
unlawfully obtained can be convicted of an offence if he is unable to prove to 
the satisfaction of the justices how he came by the metal. The procedure under 
the section is, however, somewhat cumbrous. It is necessary in the first place for 
the police to obtain a search warrant, after complaint upon oath that they have 
reason to believe that stolen or unlawfully obtained metal is in the possession of 
the dealer, and the metal must then be seized and taken before a justice before 
a summons can be issued. As we have already indicated, this elaborate procedure 
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is not often followed today and the section is not of much practical use. It seems 
to us to be desirable that this weapon against the dishonest dealer should be 
made more direct and effective. 

The present law already recognises that the risk of unlawful traffic in old metal 
is such that the person who deals in them must be more cautious than the 
average merchant. We think, however, that it would be too wide an extension 
of existing powers to apply to the old metal dealer the full rigour of the law as to 
unlawful possession, i.e., to place the onus of proof on the accused in all cases. 
Where, however, a dealer has brought himself under suspicion by failure to 
carry out his obligation to maintain records of his transactions we think it 
would be right and proper to do this. We recommend therefore that section 4 
of the Old Metal Dealers Act should be replaced by a provision under which a 
dealer who has failed to record correctly particulars of the acquisition or disposal 
of any metal which the court has reasonable cause to believe has been stolen or 
unlawfully obtained, and who is unable to satisfy the court that he came lawfully 
by that metal, shall be guilty of an offence and liable on summary conviction to 
a fine not exceeding £50 or to imprisonment for a term not exceeding two 
months or to both. A person convicted of this offence should not, of course, be 
liable to be convicted on a simple charge of failure to keep proper records based 
on the same circumstances. 

Inspection and enforcement 

61 Section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, provides that 
“any officer of the local authority or other person duly authorised in writing in 
that behalf by the local authority, and if so required exhibiting his authority, 
shall have free access at all reasonable times to every such place of business, 
warehouse, store, and place of deposit, to inspect the same and the books by 
this section required to be kept”. As will be seen from paragraph 30, many local 
authorities have given written authority to the police, either generally or to 
particular officers, to enter and inspect, but the Act does not confer any direct 
right of entry upon the police. This is an omission to which chief constables have 
called our particular attention. With regard to prosecutions, proceedings under 
the section (that is to say, proceedings for failure to register, failure to keep 
proper records, and obstruction of inspection) may be taken only by the local 
authority. 

The primary object of the law requiring registration and the maintenance of 
records of business is to assist police enquiries and to facilitate the prevention 
and detection of theft. The present machinery is not, however, the most effective 
for achieving this object. Though it is the police, and not the local authority, 
who are concerned in tracing stolen metal, they may not enter and inspect a 
dealer’s premises without a search warrant except by invitation or by authorisa- 
tion of the local authority. This omission could be remedied by conferring an 
independent right of entry on the police, but, if the law is to be amended at all, 
it seems to us that it should go further ; there should, in fact, be a complete 
change of emphasis in the division of responsibilities between the police and the 
local authority in this matter. 

For the proper operation of the comprehensive scheme which we have recom- 
mended we consider that the local authority should be solely responsible for 
registration and for its enforcement and that the police should be solely respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the remainder of the law, the present powers of 
inspection and prosecution being revised accordingly. What we contemplate is 
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that the law should provide two distinct powers of inspection : first, the right of 
any constable to have free access at all reasonable times to every registered place 
of business used by a dealer and to inspect the premises, stock and books, and 
secondly, the right of any authorised officer of the local authority to have free 
access at all reasonable times to any premises not registered under the Act which 
he has reasonable cause to believe are being used for the business of dealing in 
old metal. (In this connection we may mention that in our opinion the present 
law is too wide insofar as it confers the right of inspection upon any officer of 
the local authority ; it seems to us desirable that these powers should be limited 
to officers duly authorised in writing by the local authority.) Similarly, while 
proceedings for failure to register should continue to be instituted by the local 
authority, all other offences against the Act should be dealt with by the police 
in the ordinary way. 

If the law is extended to London, as we propose, the possibility of giving 
jurisdiction to the lay justices to deal with offences relating to registration might 
also be considered. 

62 We recommend that the maximum penalty for obstructing inspection should 
be increased from £5 to £20. 

Definition of dealer in old metaP' 

63 Section 3 of the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, defines a “dealer in old metals” 
as “any person dealing in, buying, and selling old metal, scrap metal, broken 
metal, or partly manufactured metal goods, or defaced or old metal goods, and 
whether such person deals in such articles only, or together with second-hand 
goods or marine stores”. A similar definition is included in section 13 of the 
Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871. Section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, refers to a “dealer in old metal” but does not define the term 
and it is usual to construe it by reference to the definition in the earlier law. 

This definition is not very precise and we have considered carefully whether 
it is possible to improve it. At the same time we have reviewed the position of 
the various classes of person, other than recognised dealers, who have dealings 
in old metal to ascertain whether they are or ought to be subject to control. 

64 Perhaps the most difficult problem in this connection is that of the itinerant 
collector, whose position under the existing law has. given rise to a good deal of 
confusion in the past. If a rag-and-bone man makes a practice of buying old 
metal from householders in the course of his trade, it would appear that, as a 
matter of strict law, he is a dealer in old metal. In some areas, however, these 
men are regarded as outside the Acts, because they have no permanent place of 
business and because it is thought impracticable to apply the full provisions of 
the law, including registration and maintenance of records, to them. To ascertain 
how far there was a divergence of practice we asked the local authority associa- 
tions to inform us how many registration authorities require the registration of 
itinerant rag-and-bone men who collect from house to house and have no 
permanent place of business and to give an estimate of the number of such men 
so registered. The result of our enquiries showed that such men were required to 
register in thirty-two county boroughs or boroughs, one urban district and 
twelve rural districts. The estimated total number of itinerant collectors regis- 
tered in these areas (excluding the twelve rural districts, for which no estimate 
was given) was 221. In addition there are a few authorities who do not require 
registration, but nevertheless accept registrations if requested. This divergence 
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of practice is obviously unsatisfactory and ought to be removed by a clearer 
definition of the law. Before the position can be clarified, however, it is necessary 
to consider the nature of the business of these men and to determine whether 
it is both necessary and practicable to make them subject to control. 

Dealers with no fixed place of business may be divided roughly into two 
classes. First, there is the regular rag-and-bone man who makes his rounds 
daily from* house to house making what profit he can from the collection of 
waste materials, whether metal or otherwise. Such men are usually well known 
in the district and to the registered dealers. They have no store but usually 
“weigh in” each night to an established dealer, who often provides them with 
their barrow or handcart. By the nature of their occupation and circumstances 
they may sometimes be tempted to snap up unconsidered trifles, but generally 
they make an honest, if precarious, living. The second class includes persons 
who have no fixed occupation but are ready to handle any profitable material 
that comes their way, and through whom it is known that quite considerable 
quantities of unlawfully obtained metal are disposed of illicitly. Both these types 
of trader are engaged either regularly or casually in dealing in old metal. Both 
may become agents for the disposal of stolen metal, either wittingly or un- 
wittingly. As a matter of principle, therefore, we see no reason why they should 
not be subject to the same control as the recognised dealer in old metal with a 
fixed place of business. 

There remains the question, however, of the practicability of imposing the 
full requirements of the law upon the itinerant collector. In most cases rag-and- 
bone men do not keep accounts or records of any sort and they have no means of 
ascertaining readily the weight of the metal they acquire. If they are to be subject 
to the full rigour of the law, it will be necessary for them to carry round with 
them the statutory record of transactions and to enter particulars of every 
housewife from whom they acquire the odd bedstead or saucepan. In our opinion 
such onerous restrictions upon the small and honest dealer would serve only to 
bring the law into contempt and we therefore propose, without prejudice to 
the principle that these men should be treated as old metal dealers and registered 
as such, that there should be some discretion in these cases to permit the keeping 
of less comprehensive records. 

As we have already indicated, it is the usual practice of the regular rag-and- 
bone man to dispose of his goods each day to an established old metal dealer. 
It should be no hardship in these circumstances for him to obtain from the 
dealer a receipt for the delivery of the metal, showing its weight and the price 
paid by the dealer. These receipts could be retained and produced for inspection 
by the police whenever required and would in our view provide a sufficient check 
upon the dealings of the itinerant collector. We do not, however, suggest that 
this relief should be given indiscriminately to aU dealers with no fixed place of 
business. It is a concession which should be reserved for the regular and reput- 
able rag-and-bone man and not for the “spiv”. We accordingly propose that this 
exemption from the full requirements of the law should be allowed only at the 
discretion of the registration authority upon application. 

Our recommendation, in brief, is then that all persons buying and selling old 
metal should be registered with the local authority irrespective of whether they 
have a fixed place of business. The local authority should have a discretion, 
however, after consultation with the police, to exempt itinerant collectors from 
the obligation to maintain full records of purchases and sales on condition that 
they keep receipts for all old metal disposed of. We recognise that for the pur- 
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poses of the statute it may not be easy to devise a precise definition of the 
persons to whom such an exemption may be granted and we shall not attempt 
to express it in legal language. It is sufficient for us to make it clear that we have 
in mind persons who are regularly engaged in the collection from house to house 
of discarded articles and waste materials, including old metal, and who have no 
fixed place of business. ; 

65 In the course of our consideration of the definition of a “dealer in old metal” 
some doubt was expressed about the position of industrial firms engaged in the 
production of metal. All of these firms buy scrap metal for their own consump- 
tion, but in addition many of them also sell, old metal in the form of waste pro- 
ducts left after production or scrap metal which has been found unsuitable for 
production. Whilst it is clear that these firms are not dealers in old metal in the 
accepted sense, they are, in fact, buying and selling old metal within the terms 
of the present definition. We notice, moreover, that in section 482 (10) of the 
Sheffield Corporation (Consolidation) Act it was thought necessary to provide 
an express exemption for persons “carrying on business as a bona fide converter 
of steel or iron and rateable in respect of manufacturing premises with converting 
furnaces therein and using scrap or old metal in the ordinary course of 
manufacture”. 

We are not aware whether these doubts have caused any great difficulty in 
practice, but we think it should be made quite clear that the application of the 
law to manufacturing firms is neither necessary nor intended. We considered 
the possibility of an exemption clause on the lines of section 482 (10) of the 
Sheffield Act extended to apply to both ferrous and non-ferrous metals, but we 
found there were many difficulties of definition. We finally came to the con- 
clusion that the most effective solution was a simple modification of the present 
definition limiting its application to persons carrying on the trade or business 
of buying and selling old metal, and so excluding persons whose dealings in old 
metal are merely incidental to some other trade or business. 

66 We are aware that the present definition, and still more our proposed alter- 
native, exclude some people whom it would be desirable to control if this could 
be done without unduly complicating the scheme or extending it unreasonably. 
There are a few traders, for example, whose sole business is to buy scrap metal, 
melt it down and sell it in ingots. There are also small local iron foundries and 
brass foundries which may, and sometimes do, buy stolen metal for immediate 
melting down and re-sale as castings. Since neither ingot metal nor castings 
can properly be regarded as old metal, these traders are buying, but not selling, 
old metal and are consequently outside the scheme of control. It was accordingly 
represented to us that they should be brought within the scope of control by 
amending the definition of dealer so as to cover persons who buy or sell old 
metal. This, however, would involve a very large extension of the present law 
and would bring under control many forms of enterprise which it would be 
neither practicable nor desirable to include. It would no doubt be possible to 
fill the gap which ought logically to be filled by extending the definition of old 
metal dealer so as to include a person who regularly buys old metals— or perhaps 
specified non-ferrous metals such as lead or brass — for the purpose of melting 
them down and selling them as ingots or castings, but even tliis might be found 
in practice to be unduly wide. The number of such cases faffing outside the law 
is not large and on the whole we are disposed to think that this minor loophole 
in the general system of control must be accepted as the lesser of two evils. 
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67 Apart from the addition of a definition of “metal” to which we refer later 
{paragraphs 68-71), our general conclusion is that no radical change in the 
present definition of “dealer” is practicable. Some amplification of the meaning 
of old metal goods seems called for and we have already proposed the addition 
of the qualifying words “carrying on the trade or business”. Otherwise, we have 
accepted the law as it stands and we recommend a revised definition on the 
following lines 

“ ‘Dealer in old metal’ means any person carrying on the trade or business of 
buying and selling old metal, scrap metal, broken metal, or obsolete or defaced 
or old metal goods and parts which by reason of wear, deterioration, damage or 
misuse are incapable of further use for the purpose for which such goods were 
originally made”. 

Definition ofmetaP" 

68 The Schedule to the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, specifies by name the 
metals of which purchase is subject to minimum weight restrictions, but this list 
is not a definition of the metals to which the remainder of the law relating to 
old metals applies. The present statutes, in fact, contain.no definition of the 
term “metal”, and we understand that they are usually taken to apply to dealings 
in any kind of base metal. So far as we are aware, the lack of definition has not 
led to any practical difficulty, but if the law is to be re-enacted in a modern 
statute it is desirable to specify as clearly as possible what old metals come 
within its scope. 

69 We are satisfied that the definition should embrace all common types of non- 
ferrous metal. Our only doubt has been whether the law should be applied to all 
forms of ferrous metal, having regard to the fact that scrap iron is generally 
much less valuable than non-ferrous scrap and consequently less attractive to 
thieves and receivers. After considering the views of the police and the trade, 
however, we have come to the conclusion that for the purpose of the control 
of dealings it is neither practicable nor desirable to distinguish between ferrous 
and non-ferrous metals. We understand that the National Federation of Scrap 
Iron, Steel and Metal Merchants are in agreement with our view. 

70 The trade organisations and the police have also called our attention to the 
problem of illicit traffic in tooltips and dies made of hard metal or of cemented 
or sintered metallic carbides. We are informed that, though the terms “hard 
metal” and “metallic carbides” have become accepted through usage, neither 
of these materials is strictly a metal. Nevertheless, in the form of tooltips and 
dies they are valuable, portable, often stolen, and readily saleable to old metal 
dealers. The problem is thus in all respects similar to that of old metal and, since 
these articles are so closely analogous to metals, we agree that it is reasonable 
that they should be made subject to the same control. 

71 For the purposes of definition in the statute it seems to us that it would not 
be practicable to include a comprehensive list of the many and various metals 
to which the law ought to apply. The most that can probably be done is to 
include a short list of examples of metals and alloys to which the ejusdem generis 
rule of interpretation could be applied. With this in mind and after carefully 
considering the various types of metal which are commonly bought and sold 
today, we suggest the inclusion of a definition on the following lines : — 

“ ‘Metal’ means aluminium, copper, iron, lead, magnesium, nickel, tin, zinc or any 
other base metal, or brass, bronze, gunmetal, solder, steel, white-metal or any other 
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alloy containing such base metals, or tooltips or dies made of hard metal or of cemented' 
or sintered metallic carbides 

Application of the law to marine store dealers 

72 We referred in paragraph 10 to the close relationship between the old metal 
dealer and the marine store dealer and we set out there the statutory provisions, 
which are common to both. These common provisions could not be amended 
without reviewing the position of both types of dealer and we have therefore 
thought it our duty to consider the control of deaUngs in marine stores as well 
as old metal. 

Apart from the extension to marine stores of the articles in which trading is 
regulated there are only two provisions which are peculiar to marine store 
dealers. Both are in the Merchant Shipping Act, 1894: section 538 requires the 
dealer to display his name and occupation outside his premises, while sections. 
541 and 542 prescribe elaborate restrictions upon the cutting up or unlaying of 
cable. The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation, whom we consulted,, 
expressed the view that these requirements no longer serve any useful purpose 
and could safely be repealed. 

With the proposed repeal of those sections there seemed no reason why the 
law relating to old metal dealers and marine store dealers should not be com- 
pletely assimilated and we had little doubt that the system of registration and 
control which we proposed for old metal dealers would be suitable for both. 
It seemed to us, however, that the first question to consider was whether there 
was still any need for the control of dealings in marine stores as such. A marine 
store dealer is defined in section 538 of the Merchant Shipping Act as a person 
dealing in “any of the articles following, that is to say, anchors, cables, sails, 
old junk, or old iron, or other marine stores of any kind”. Nowadays many of 
these articles are, in fact, scrap metal and subject to control as such, and we^,were 
doubtful whether marine stores other than metal were the particular target of 
thieves at the present day. We accordingly sought the views of the chief constables 
of some of the main seaports in England and Wales to ascertain whether the 
volume of theft of marine stores other than metal and the traffic in stolen marine 
stores were sufficient to justify the continuation of the present control of dealings 
in marine stores as such. The majority of chief constables confirmed our view 
that the theft of marine stores was no greater problem than the theft of many 
other types of goods. Two chief constables expressed concern at the number of 
thefts of rope, hatch covers and other ships’ equipment, but it did not appear 
that the inspection of dealers’ records had materially assisted detection. 

After careful consideration of these reports our conclusion is that there is no 
longer any need for a separate control of marine store dealers. We appreciate 
that it is always useful to the police to have a check upon the means of disposal 
of stolen property, but we are satisfied that there are not the same special reasons 
for controlling dealings in marine stores as there are in the case of old metal. 
We accordingly recommend the repeal of sections 538 to 542 of the Merchant 
Shipping Act, 1894, and of all other references to marine store dealers in the 
existing law. Marine store dealers will still be required to register with the local 
authority as old metal dealers and to keep records of dealings in old metal ; the 
only important change in the law arising from our proposal is that they will no 
longer be required to keep records of dealings in marine stores other than metal. 
The Ministry of Transport and Civil Aviation have no objection to this proposal. 
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Local Act powers ... „ 

73 We have referred previously to the lack of uniformity in the application of 
the law due to the local option allowed by the Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act 1907. Another aspect of this problem is the existence of a number ol local 
Acts by which some local authorities have acquired alternative or supplementary 
powers for the control of old metal dealers. A list of those local Acts which have 
been brought to our notice, together with a summary of their mam provisions, 
is given in Appendix I. The majority of them were passed before 1907 and were 
forerunners of the present public law. Generally the principle of these Acts is 
the same as that of the public Act of 1907 in that they provide for the registration 
or licensing of dealers by the local authority and require the keeping of records 
of purchase, but there are many variations in the incidental powers given to the 
authority. We should perhaps make it clear that in many cases the provisions 
are also applied to persons other than old metal and marine store dealeis, such 
as dealers in secondhand clothing or furniture. With these we have no concern 
These powers were granted to the Corporations concerned because I ai liament 
was satisfied that local circumstances at the time were such as to justily the 
control of dealings in old metal. Since then, however, circumstances have 
changed. It has now been accepted that this is a general and not a local need and 
similar powers have been made available to local authorities by public Act. 
From our own examination of the problem we have found that what was con- 
sidered necessary in Manchester or Oldham in the nineteenth century is necessary 
throughout the country today and we have recommended the removal ol local 
option. If, however, control is to be applied universally, as we propose, we are 
convinced that there must be uniformity of procedure and that local variations 
should go. We are aware that this would deprive some authorities of additional 
powers which they have long enjoyed under their own Acts, but in our view the 
continuance of these powers would not be consistent with the comprehensive 
amendment and consolidation of the public law. We have already recommended 
against the inclusion in the public law of the powers to refuse and revoke regis- 
tration and to charge a fee for registration : m these circumstances we feel unable 
to support the continuance of such powers in local Acts. Of the other additional 
powers listed in Appendix I, our view is that some will no longer be necessary 
and that the others go beyond the spirit and intention of the new law as we have 
conceived it. We accordingly recommend that, in the event of the amendment and 
consolidation of the public law on the lines we suggest, all existing local Act 
provisions relating to old metal dealers or marine store dealers should be 
repealed individually by schedule to the Act. 



Summary of proposed Bill 

74 In order to give a comprehensive picture of our detailed proposals, we attach 
as Appendix VI a summary of the draft heads of the Bill which would be neces- 
sary to give effect to our recommendations. 



VI. Summary of Conclusions and Recommendations 

75 We give below a short summary of our main conclusions and recom- 
mendations : — 

(1) Section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871, should be repealed and 
not replaced (paragraph 37). 

(2) The remainder of the law relating to old metal dealers should be almost 
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entirely repealed and re-enacted so far as necessary in one statute 
(paragraph 40). 

(3) There should be a comprehensive system of registration applying to all 
dealers in old metal throughout the country (paragraphs 40 and 42). 

(4) The registration authority should not be empowered to refuse or cancel 
registration (paragraph 42). 

(5) The law should be amended to make it clear that the dealer is required 
to register with the local authority for the area in which he has his place 
of business and, if he has places of business in more than one area, with 
the local authority for each area (paragraph 43). 

(6) Registration should be effective for a period of three years, at the end of 
which the dealer should be required to re-register (paragraph 44). 

(7) There should be a statutory obligation upon the dealer to inform the 
registration authority in the event of his ceasing business as a dealer in 
old metal (paragraph 44). 

(8) There should be no fee for registration (paragraph 45). 

(9) We make detailed recommendations as to penalties (paragraph 46). 

(10) The functions of registration should continue to be performed, in the 
case of a county borough, by the council of the borough, and in an 
administrative county by the councils of county districts. In the case of 
the County of London responsibility for registration should rest with the 
City of London and the Metropolitan Boroughs (paragraph 47), 

(11) The particulars of transactions to be recorded by the dealer should be 
clearly defined (paragraph 49). 

(12) A dealer should be required to keep a record of sales and disposals as 
well as of purchases and acquisitions (paragraph 50). 

(13) In cases where metal is brought to his premises in a motor vehicle, the 
dealer should be required to record the registration number of the 
vehicle (paragraph 51). 

(14) It should be made an offence for any person selling old metal to a dealer 
to give a false name and address (paragraph 52). 

(15) The law should make it clear that the records of purchases and sales 
should be regularly maintained in a substantial book or ledger which is 
kept solely for the purpose. The particulars should be entered immedi- 
ately after the metal has been received at or despatched from the dealer’s 
place of business ; if the dealer has no fixed place of business, the entry 
should be made at the time of the transaction (unless he has been 
exempted from the obligation to keep records in accordance with 
recommendation (20) ) (paragraph 53), 

(16) A dealer should be required to keep his record of purchases and sales 
available for inspection for a minimum period of two years from the 
date of the last entry in the book (paragraph 54). 

(17) If a dealer is convicted of any offence involving fraud or dishonesty or 
of any offence against the law relating to old metal dealers, the court 
should have power to attach additional conditions to the conduct of 
his business (paragraph 58). 

(18) Section 4 of the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, should be replaced by a 
more effective procedure for prosecuting dealers found in unlawful 
possession of metal (paragraph 60). 
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(19) The local authority should have powers of inspection and enforcement 
with regard to registration only ; the police should have powers of inspec- 
tion and enforcement in respect of the remainder of the law (paragraph 

61). 

(20) Rag-and-bone men and such itinerant dealers in old metal must be 
registered with the local authority, but the authority should have a dis- 
cretion to exempt them individually from the obligation to maintain full 
records of purchases and sales on condition that they keep receipts for 
all old metal disposed of (paragraph 64). 

(21) It should be made clear that . the law does not apply to manufacturing 
firms whose dealings in old metal are merely incidental to their main 

business (paragraph 65). 

(22) The definition of “a dealer in old metal” should be revised (paragraph 
67 ). 

(23) The term “metal” should be defined and should include tooltips and dies, 
made of hard metal or of cemented or sintered metallic carbides (para- 
graphs 69-71). 

(24) Separate control of marine store dealers should be abolished (para- 
graph 72). 

(25) Existing local Act provisions relating to old metal dealers and maiine 
store dealers should be entirely repealed (paragraph 73). 

76 Finally, we desire to express our high appreciation of the work of our 
Secretarv Mr. C. Prior of the Home Office. As will be gathered from the details 
given in our report — and its appendices — our enquiry called for the collation 
and analysis of a wide variety of statistical and other material; this work was 
carried out by Mr. Prior to our complete satisfaction and the help he gave us m 
the preparation of our report was no less outstanding. 



We have the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient Servants, 

{Signed) 

S. J. BAKER 
G. L. BRIDGER 
JOHN E. S. BROWNE 

C. P. BRUTTON 

D. FISHWICK 

FRANCIS GRAH AM-HARRISON 

J. F. GREGG 

RONALD HOWE 

R. HOWARD MOORE 

GEO SCOTT 

CYRIL F. THATCHER 

J. H. WALKER 

C. PRIOR 
(Secretary) 

17th June, 1955. 
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APPENDIX I 



Local Act Provisions for the Control of Old Metal Dealers 
or Marine Store Dealers 

I. LIST OF LOCAL ACTS BROUGHT TO THE NOTICE OF THE 

WORKING PARTY 



’•'Barrow-in-Furness Corporation Act, 1868, Sections 173-176. 
tBlackburn Corporation Act, 1938, Section 18. 

Bolton Corporation Act, 1949, Section 113. 

Bootle Corporation Act, 1890, Sections 128-139. 
tBradford Corporation Act, 1913, Section 71. 

*Biirnley Borough Improvement Act, 1871, Sections 369-373. 

*Cardiff Improvement Act, 1871, Sections 28-31. 

Derby Improvement Act, 1879, Sections 105-114. 

*Halifax Corporation Waterworks and Improvement Act, 1868, Sections 90-93. 
*Huddersfield Improvement Act, 1871, Sections 271-274, as amended by the 
Huddersfield Improvement Act, 1880, Section 83, and the Huddersfield Corporation 
Act, 1949, Section 118. 

Leeds Corporation (Consolidation) Act, 1905, Sections 221-226. 

Liverpool Corporation Act, 1921, Section 502. 

*Macclesfield Corporation Act, 1882, Sections 82-86. 

Manchester Police Act, 1844, Sections 181-191. 

Margate Extension and Improvement Act, 1877, Sections 43-44. 

Middlesbrough Corporation Act, 1933, Section 365. 

*01dham Borough Improvement Act, 1865, Sections 230-234. 

*Rochdale Improvement Act, 1872, Sections 188-192. , „ i , 

St. Helen’s Improvement Act, 1869, Sections 308-319, as amended by the St. Helen s 
Corporation Act, 1911, Section 101. 

Salford Improvement Act, 1862, Sections 326-336. 

Sheffield Corporation (Consolidation) Act, 1918, Section 482. 

♦Warrington Corporation Lighting and Improvement Act, 1879, Sections 26-30. 
Wigan Improvement Act, 1880, Section 46, as amended by the Wigan Corporation 
Act, 1921, Section 147. 

♦Wolverhampton Improvement Act, 1869, Sections 264-267. 

♦The provisions of these Acts are more or less identical and, for convenience of 
reference, will be referred to hereafter as the Oldham group of Acts. 
tSection 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, has been adopted iii 
Blackburn and Bradford, but the powers under the Act are extended by the local 
Act to the extent that a magistrates’ court is given power to order the cancellation 
of registration. 

II. SUMMARY OF LOCAL ACT PROVISIONS 



A. PROVISIONS CORRESPONDING WITH THE PRESENT GENERAL LAW 

Registration or Licensing of Dealers 

1 With the exception of the Blackburn and Bradford Acts (for which see the note f 
above), all the Acts provide for the control of all dealers within the area of the local 
authority by way of registration or licensing. The Leeds and. Sheffield Acts provide for 
registration, the remainder for licensing. 

Records of Purchases . i, * ^ 

2 Except in the case of Margate and Middlesbrough, provision is made m each Act, 
either directly or by conferring a power to make byelaws, for requiring the dealer to 
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keep a record of purchases and particulars of the persons from whom the metal is 
purchased. In Bootle the requirement appears to be implied by a provision for free 
access “to every book of entry required to be kept” for the purpose of inspecting and 
taking copies or extracts. 

Inspection of Books 

3 Except in the case of Derby, Manchester, Margate, Middlesbrough and Wigan^ 
provision is made, either directly or by conferring a power to make byelaws, allowing 
free access to the dealer’s books to officers of the local authority. 

Prohibition of Purchase from Persons under 16 

4 In Bolton, Bootle, Liverpool and Wigan, there is direct provision, or a power tO' 
make byelaws, for the prohibition of purchases from persons under sixteen. 

B. PROVISIONS ADDITIONAL TO THE PRESENT GENERAL LAW 
Refusal of Licence or Registration by the Local Authority 

5 Apart from any discretion which may be implied by a system of licensing (rather 
than registration), many of the Acts make express provision for refusal of a licence ; — 

(a) “The Corporation may from time to time grant to every such person as they 
think fit a licence . . .” — Oldham group. 

(b) “Which licence the council shall have a discretionary power of granting or 
refusing” — Manchester and Liverpool. 

(c) “The Corporation may grant or renew or refuse to grant or renew a licence 
application” — Bolton. 

In Sheffield the Corporation has a limited discretion to refuse registration, which is 
expressed as follows : — 

“A person shall be disqualified for registration if before the date of his applica- 
tion he has been convicted of larceny or any similar offence which in the opinion 
of the Corporation shall render it expedient that such person should not be 
registered”. 

There is apparently no power to refuse registration in Leeds. 

Suspension or Revocation of Licence by Local Authority 

6 Under the Oldham group of Acts the Corporation may make byelaws providing for 
the suspension or revocation of licences. In Margate and Middlesbrough the Corpora- 
tion may grant licences “on such terms as to forfeiture or otherwise as they think fit”. 

Duration of Licences 

7 Under the Oldham group of Acts the Corporation may make byelaws regulating 
the duration of licences. In every other case the duration of the licence is limited to 
one year. There is no limitation upon the period of registration in Leeds and Sheffield. 

Fees for Licensing or Registration 

8 In every case the Act prescribes a maximum fee which the Corporation may charge 
for licensing or registration. 

Display of Name Outside Premises 

9 Except in the case of Bootle, Leeds, Margate, Middlesbrough and Sheffield, provision 
is made, either directly or by conferring a power to make byelaws, for requiring a 
dealer to display particulars of his name and occupation outside his premises. 

Notification of Change of Abode or Place of Business 

10 Except in the case of Leeds, Margate, Middlesbrough, Sheffield and Wigan, pro- 
vision is made, either directly or by conferring a power to make byelaws, for requiring 
a dealer to notify the Corporation of any change of abode or place of business. In some 
cases this is linked with further powers for the control of places of business, which are 
referred to below. 

Records of Sales 

1 1 In Bolton the Corporation may make byelaws requiring dealers to keep records of 
sales as well as of purchases. 
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Control of Places of Business 

12 In Liverpool and St. Helens there are the following special provisions for the 
control of places of business : — 

(i) No person shall carry on business except in such house or building or room or 
other part of such house or building as may be specified in the licence and no 
person shall change his place of business without the previous consent in writing 
of the Corporation. 

(ii) Provided that the Corporation shall not refuse to grant a licence in respect of 
any house or building or to consent to any change of place of business unless : — 

(a) the house or building is unsuitable or undesirable on account of difficulty 
of supervision by the police, or 

{h) the house or building or any house, building or room adjacent thereto is 
owned or occupied or frequented by persons of bad character. 

(iii) Any person aggrieved by the refusal or withholding of consent or approval by 
the Corporation may appeal within fourteen days to the magistrates’ court. 

The Bolton Act provides that, before a dealer changes his place of business or carries 
on his business in a part of the premises other than that specified in the licence, he shall 
give notice to the Corporation and they, if they think fit, may approve such change. 

In Wigan the Corporation may make byelaws prohibiting the carrying on of business 
by any person to whom a licence may be granted except on such premises as may be 
specified in the licence. 

Regulation of Hours of Business 

13 In Bootle the licence may prescribe the times during which the place of business 
may remain open or closed. In Liverpool the Corporation may make byelaws fixing 
the times during which such places of business shall remain open or closed. 

Inspection by the Police 

14 In St. Helens any police officer has a right of access to the premises of a dealer. 
Suspension or Revocation of Licence or Registration by the Courts 

15 Except in the case of Margate and Middlesbrough, each Act makes provision for 
the suspension or revocation of licence or registration by a court upon conviction, but 
there is some variation in the precise powers conferred upon the court : — 

(a) Any licence may be suspended or revoked by any justice before whom the person 
licensed is convicted of any offence making it, in the opinion of such justice, 
expedient that such licence should be suspended or revoked. — (Oldham group, 
Bootle, Derby, Liverpool, Manchester, St. Helens, and Salford). 

{b) “Any person may by order of any court of summary jurisdiction before whom 
such person shall be convicted of any offence which in the opinion of the court 
shall render it expedient that such person should be so disqualified be dis- 
qualified for any period named in such order from being and he shall accordingly 
not be entitled to register any place of business, warehouse, store, or place of 
deposit under the provisions of this Part of this Act”. — (Leeds and Sheffield). 

(c) “A court of summary jurisdiction may on conviction by them of any dealer in 
old metals or marine store dealer order the registration of such dealer to be 
suspended for such period as the court may think fit”. — (Bradford). 

{d) “A court before whom any person licensed under the section is convicted of an 
offence which in the opinion of the court renders it inexpedient that such person 
should continue to hold such licence may suspend or revoke the licence”. — 
(Bolton). 

{e) “If any person registered or required to be registered under section 86 of the 
Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, as a dealer in old metals is convicted 
of an offence (whether under that section or otherwise) and it appears to the 
court before whom he is convicted that he is not a proper person to be so regis- 
tered the court may order the cancellation of his registration or prohibit tem- 
porarily or permanently the registration of such person”. — (Blackburn). 

(/) The Corporation may make byelaws for regulating all matters connected with 
or consequent on the granting of licences, including {inter alia) the suspension 
or revocation of licences by justices on conviction of the persons licensed for 
offences. — (Wigan). 
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APPENDIX II 



Use of Scrap Non-ferrous Metals for Production 

ALUMINIUM 



Year 


Total 

Consumption 
of Metal 


Consumption 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 
Metal 


Percentage 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 


Average 
Value of 
Virgin 
Metal 


Cost of 
replacing 
Scrap by 
Virgin Metal 




Thousands 
of tons 


Thousands 
of tons 


% 


£/ton 


£M 


1946 


186-1 


70-2 


37-7 


73-7 


5-2 


1947 


251-5 


92-3 


36-7 


78-4 


7-2 


1948 


275-8 


102-1 


37-0 


81-8 


8-3 


1949 


283-1 


104-5 


37-0 


95-7 


10-0 


1950 


299-9 


118-5 


39-5 


114-0 


13-5 


1951 


316-9 


114-0 


36-0 


124-0 


14-1 


1952 


331-2 


110-8 


32-4 


156-0 


17-2 


1953 


297-5 


116-9 


34-3 


161-0 


18-9 



COPPER 



Year 


Total 

Consumption 
of Metal 


Consumption 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 
Metal 


Percentage 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 


Average 
Value of 
Virgin 
Metal 


Cost of 
replacing 
Scrap by 
Virgin Metal 


1946 


Thousands 
of tons 
493-7 


Thousands 
of tons 
168-3 


7o 

34-1 


£/ton 

77-0 


£M 

12-96 


1947 


540-9 


190-8 


35-3 


131-0 


24-99 


1948 


538-7 


181-9 


33-8 


134-0 


24-27 


1949 


500-5 


179-8 


35-9 


133-0 


23-91 


1950 


526-5 


191-2 


36-3 


179-0 


34-22 


1951 


550-7 


220-4 


40-0 


220-5 


48-60 


1952 


571-8 


224-2 


39-2 


259-5 


58-18 


1953 


446-0 


238-0 


53-4 


257-0* 


61-17 

! 



* 1 1 month average. 
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LEAD 



Year 


Total 

Consumption 
of Metal 


Consumption 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 
Metal and 
English Refined 


Percentage 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 
and English 
Refined 


Average 
value of 
Virgin 
Metal 


Cost of 
replacing 
Scrap by 
Virgin Metal 


1946 


Thousands 
of tons 
317-2 


Thousands 
of tons 
123-7 


/o 

39-0 


£/'ton 

48-0 


£M 

5-94 


1947 


317-2 


139-5 


44-0 


85-0 


11-86 


1948 


340-6 


152-7 


44-8 


95-5 


14-59 


1949 


328-5 


171-5 


52-2 


103-2 


17-70 


1950 


328-1 


164-7 


50-2 


106-4 


17-52 


1951 


341-2 


178-5 


52-3 


162-0 


28-92 


1952 


293-5 


190-1 


64-8 


136-0 


25-85 


1953 


303-8 


148-2 


48-8 


92-0* 


13-63 



* Average for 1 1 months. 



ZINC 



Year 


Total 

Consumption 
of Metal 


Consumption 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 
Metal 


Percentage 
of Secondary 
and Scrap 


Average 
value of 
Virgin 
Metal 


Cost of 
replacing 
Scrap by 
Virgin Metal 




Thousands 
of tons 


Thousands 
of tons 


% 


£/ton 


£M 


1946 


289-8 


73-7 


25-4 


43-0 


3-17 


1947 


316-3 


93-1 


29-4 


70-0 


6-52 


1948 


310-5 


87-3 


28-1 


80-0 


6-98 


1949 


287-6 


88-9 


30-9 


87-5 


7-78 


1950 


330-1 


93-2 


28-2 


119-2 


11-11 


1951 


283-7 


95-5 


33-7 


172-0 


16-43 


1952 


255-7 


84-8 


33-2 


149-0 


12-64 


1953 


269-2 


76-1 


28-3 


75-0* 


5-71 



* 10 month average. 
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APPENDIX III 



Use of Scrap Ferrous Metals for Production 



Year 


Total Consumption 
of material for 
Steel making 


Consumption 
of Scrap in 
Steel making 


Percentage 
of Scrap 


Estimated cost of 
replacing Scrap by 
Pig Iron derived 
from Ore 


1950 


Thousands 
of tons 
17,686 


Thousands 
of tons 
10,251 


/o 

58 


£M 

106 


1951 


16,918 


9,124 


54 


101 


1952 


17,720 


9,069 


51 


116 
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APPENDIX IV 
TABLE “A” 

Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1952 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS RECEIVED FROM ALL POLICE FORCES 

IN ENGLAND AND WALES 



1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


7,356 


2,157 


1,991 


592 


1,363 


1,955 


2 From churches 


658 


154 


262 


116 


144 


260 


3 Others 


15,529 


6,719 


8,108 


1,237 


6,621 


7,858 


4 Total 


23,543 


9,030 


10,361 


1,945 


8,128 


10,073 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 


9 


9 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 ... 


77 


76 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


— 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 


35 


33 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 


23 


23 


10 Total 


144 


141 


1 1 Receiving stolen metal 


309 


259 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


107 


88 


13 Grand Total 


560 


488 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
(as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... 46 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 3,207 

16 Number of dealers registered under Local Acts 671 

17 Estimated total number of dealers in England and Wales 5,931 
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NOTES 



Item 

1 



Thefts of Old Metal 

Thefts from house property accounted for 31 per cent of the total number of 

Of the°totaf number of thefts from house property known to the police, 29 per 
cent were cleared up during the year. 

Thefts from churches accounted for less than 3 per cent of the total number of 

Of ?he°total number of thefts from churches known to the police, 23 per cent 
were cleared up during the year. 

Thefts other than from house property or churches accounted for 66 per cent 
of the total number of thefts of old metal. 

Of the total number of other types of theft known to the police, 43 per cen 
were cleared up during the year. 

Thefts of old metal accounted for rather less than 7 per cent of the total number 
of offences of larceny known to the police (341,512). 

Of the total number of thefts of old metal known to the 
were cleared up during the year (compared with 41 per cent of the know 
offences of larceny cleared up during the year). 

Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 

The number of dealers convicted of receiving stolen metal accounts for rather 
less than 6 per cent of the total number of persons convicted of receiving stolen 
property during the year (4,518). 

Number of Dealers in Old Metal 

1 17 Of the estimated total number of dealers, 65 per cent are registered under 

Sction ^6 Sf the Sic Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, or under Loca 
Acts. Excluding the Metropolitan Police District, the percentage of dealers 

registered is 72. 
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TABLE “B” 



Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1952 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS RECEIVED FROM 
COUNTY POLICE FORCES 



1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


2,919 


985 


821 


217 


584 


801 


2 From churches 


242 


50 


79 


19 


60 


79 


3 Others 


6,808 


2,811 


3,411 


483 


2,799 


3,282 


4 Total 


9,969 


3,846 


4,311 


719 


3,443 


4,162 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 


3 


3 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871... 


29 


29 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


— 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 


18 


16 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 


8 


8 


10 Total 


58 


56 


1 1 Receiving stolen metal 


129 


110 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


10 


5 


13 Grand Total 


197 


171 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
(as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... 24 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 1,607 

16 Estimated total number of dealers in county police areas 2,971 
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NOTES 



Thefts of Old Metal 



Item 



1 The highest number of thefts from house property in individual police areas 

'^^^^Lancashire, 491; Yorkshire (West Riding), 434; Essex, 207; Stafford- 
shire, 155; Durham, 1 32 ; Surrey, 111. 

2 The highest number of thefts from churches in individual police areas were - 

Lancashire, 33; Yorkshire (West Riding), 18; Kent, 17; Essex, 14; 
Hampshire, 13; Staffordshire, 12. 

3 The highest number of other types of theft in individual policy areas were 

Lancashire, 933; Yorkshire (West Riding), 525; Staffordshire, 424, 
Kent, 386; Glamorgan, 367; Essex, 363. 

4 The highest total number of thefts of old metal in individual police areas 
were : — 

Lancashire, 1,457; Yorkshire (West Riding), 977; Staffordshire, 591; 
Essex, 584; Kent, 513; Durham, 480. 



Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 

5 Prosecutions for offences against the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861» were 
reported by the following forces; Gwynedd (Anglesey, Caernarvonshire and 
Merionethshire), 2; Berkshire, 1. 

6 Prosecutions for offences against section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1871, were reported by 16 forces. 

8 Prosecutions for offences against section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, were reported in 10 police areas. 

9 Prosecutions for offences against section 9 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, were reported by 5 police forces. 
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Number of Dealers in Old Metal 



On 31st December, 1952, there were 24 dealers registered under the Old Metal 
Dealers Act, 1861, as follows:— 



West Sussex 

Berkshire 

Herefordshire 
Leicestershire and Rutland 



9 Surrey . . 2 

6 Derbyshire . . 1 

2 Durham . . 1 

2 Staffordshire. . 1 



16 



The highest estimated total number of dealers in individual police areas were 
Lancashire, 271; Yorkshire (West Riding), 237; Staffordshire, 232; 
Cheshire, 128; Kent, 114; Hampshire, 93. 
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TABLE “C” 



Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1952 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS RECEIVED FROM 
BOROUGH POLICE FORCES 

1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


2,740 


751 


516 


144 


372 


516 


2 From churches 


207 


64 


103 


58 


45 


103 


3 Others 


5,217 


2,587 


2,754 


393 


2,305 


2,698 


4 Total 


8,164 


3,402 


3,373 


595 


2,722 


3,317 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 


2 


2 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 


43 


42 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


— 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 


17 


17 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 ... 


15 


15 


10 Total 


77 


76 


1 1 Receiving stolen metal 


110 


88 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


4 


4 


13 Grand Total 


191 


168 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
(as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... — 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 1,559 

16 Number of dealers registered under Local Acts 671 

17 Estimated total number of dealers in borough police areas 2,392 
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NOTES 



Thefts of Old Metal 



Item 

1 The highest number of thefts from house property in individual police areas 
were; — 

Manchester, 465; Liverpool, 334; Birmingham, 189; SheflSeld, 150; 
Leeds, 137; Blackpool, 130. 

2 The highest number of thefts from churches in individual police areas were : — 

Manchester, 26; Leeds, 19; Liverpool, 18; Sheffield, 17; Birmingham, 11 ; 
Salford, 11. 

3 The highest number of other types of theft in individual police areas were; — 

Manchester, 653; Birmingham, 650; Liverpool, 281; Leeds, 207; 
Sheffield, 184; Cardiff, 172. 

4 The highest total number of thefts of old metal in individual police areas were 

Manchester, 1,144; Birmingham, 850; Liverpool, 633; Leeds, 363; 
Sheffield, 351 ; Blackpool, 235. 

Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 

5 Prosecutions for offences against the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861, were 
reported by the following forces ; Grimsby, 1 ; Lincoln, 1. 

6 Prosecutions for offences against section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1871, were reported by 22 forces. 

8 Prosecutions for offences against section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, were reported in 9 police areas. 

9 Prosecutions for offences against section 9 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, were reported by 8 police forces. 

Number of Dealers in Old Metal 

17 The highest estimated total number of dealers in individual police areas Were : — 
Birmingham, 258 ; Bradford, 158 ; Sheffield, 148 ; Leeds, 89 ; Liverpool, 85 ; 
Huddersfield, 83. 
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TABLE «D” 



Statistics relating to Old Metals dnd Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1952 

RETURN RECEIVED FROM THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE 

1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


1,697 


421 


654 


231 


407 


638 


2 From churches 


209 


40 


80 


39 


39 


78 


3 Others 


3,504 


1,321 


1,943 


361 


1,517 


1,878 


4 Total 


5,410 


1,782 


2,677 


631 


1,963 


2,594 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ; 


4 


4 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 


5 


5 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 ... ... 


— 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 




■■ ->■- - 


9 Against section 9 of Children and YoUng PersOHs Act, 
1933 ... ... ... 


— 




10 Total 


9 


9 


11 Receiving stolen metal ... ;.. 


70 


61 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


93 


79 


Grand Total 


172 


149 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
(as at 31st December) 

13 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Aetj 1861 ... 22 

14 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 ... ... ... ... ... ... ... 41 

15 Estimated total number Of dealers in Metropolitan Police District ... 568 
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TABLE “E» 

Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1953 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS RECEIVED FROM ALL POLICE FORCES 
IN ENGLAND AND WALES 



1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convic 


-ted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


2,541 


778 


837 


232 


586 


818 


2 From churches 


181 


48 


77 


24 


50 


74 


3 Others 


6,767 


3,280 


4,303 


568 


3,631 


4,199 


4 Total 


9,489 


4,106 


5,217 


824 


4,267 


5,091 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Olfence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 


1 


1 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871 


23 


23 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


1 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 


21 


19 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 


11 


11 


10 Total 


57 


54 


1 1 Receiving stolen metal 


141 


120 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


47 


42 


1 3 Grand Total 


245 


216 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
{as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... 41 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 3,434 

16 Number of dealers registered under Local Acts 680 

17 Estimated total number of dealers in England and Wales 6,066 
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NOTES 



Thefts of Old Metal 

Item 

1 Thefts from house property accounted for 27 per cent of the total number of 
thefts of old metal. 

Of the total number of thefts from house property known to the police, almost 
31 per cent were cleared up during the year. 

2 Thefts from churches accounted for rather less than 2 per cent of the total 
number of thefts of old metal. 

Of the total number of thefts from churches known to the police, 26-5 per cent 
were cleared up during the year. 

3 Thefts other than from house property or churches accounted for 71 per cent of 
the total number of thefts of old metal. 

Of the total number of other types of theft known to the police, 48 per cent were 
cleared up during the year. 

4 Thefts of old metal accounted for 3 per cent of the total number of offences of 
larceny known to the police (308,578). 

Of the total number of thefts of old metal known to the police, 43 per cent were 
cleared up during the year (compared with 39-6 per cent of the known offences 
of larceny cleared up during the year). 

Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 

11 The number of dealers convicted of receiving stolen metal accounts for 2-4 per 
cent of the total number of persons convicted of receiving stolen property 
during the year (5,077). 

Number of Dealers in Old Metal 

15-17 Of the estimated total number of dealers, 68 per cent are registered under 
section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907, or under Local 
Acts. Excluding the Metropolitan Police District the percentage of dealers 
registered is 75. 
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TABLE «F” 

Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1953 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS RECEIVED FROM 
COUNTY POLICE FORCES 

1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Pers 


ons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


948 


258 


354 


95 


251 


346 


2 From churches 


62 


16 


25 


6 


18 


24 


3 Others 


3,281 


1,612 


2,129 


286 


1,787 


2,073 


4 Total 


4,291 


1,886 


2,508 


387 


2,056 


2,443 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... 


— 


— 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871... 


.15 


15 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


1 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 


19 


17 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 


7 


7 


10 Total 


42 


39 


11 Receiving stolen metal 


65 


57 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


4 


4 


13 Grand Total 


111 


100 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
(as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... 22 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 1,854 

16 Estimated total number of dealers in county police areas 3,037 
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NOTES 



Thefts of Old Metal 

Item 

1 The highest number of thefts from house property in individual police areas 
were : — 

Essex, 81; Yorkshire (West Riding), 80; Lancashire, 69; Hampshire, 64; 
Surrey, 60 ; Staffordshire, 56. 

2 The highest number of thefts from churches in individual police areas were : — 

Kent, 11 ; Lancashire, 8; Hampshire, 5; Cornwall, 3; Norfolk, 3; Somer- 
set, 3 ; Yorkshire (West Riding), 3. 

3 The highest number of other types of theft in individual police areas were : — 

Yorkshire (West Riding), 308 ; Durham, 243 ; Essex, 234 ; Staffordshire, 219 ; 
Glamorgan, 212; Kent, 172. 

4 The highest total number of thefts of old metal in individual police areas were 

Y orkshire (West Riding), 391; Essex, 315; Durham, 283 ; Staffordshire, 277 ; 
Glamorgan, 249 ; Lancashire, 225. 

Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 

6 Prosecutions for offences against section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1871, were reported by 12 forces. 

7 One unsuccessful prosecution for an offence against section 9 of the Public 
Stores Act, 1 875, was reported by Hertfordshire. 

8 Prosecutions for offences against section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, were reported in 10 police areas. 

9 Prosecutions for offences against section 9 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, were reported by 5 police forces. 

Number of Dealers in Old Metal 

14 On 31st December, 1953, there were 22 dealers registered imder the Old Metal 
Dealers Act, 1861, as follows; — 

West Sussex . . . . 9 Derbyshire . . 1 

Berkshire 6 Durham . , 1 

Leicestershire and Rutland 2 Staffordshire 1 

Surrey 2 

1 6 The highest estimated total number of dealers in individual police areas were : — 
Lancashire, 311; Yorkshire (West Riding), 258; Staffordshire, 234; 
Cheshire, 133; Kent, 107; Hampshire, 97, 
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TABLE “G” 



Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1953 

SUMMARY OF RETURNS RECEIVED FROM 
BOROUGH POLICE FORCES 



1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


1,004 


319 


207 


42 


161 


203 


2 From churches 


69 


19 


28 


8 


20 


28 


3 Others 


2,156 


1,095 


1,345 


166 


1,146 


1,312 


4 Total 


3,229 


1,433 


1,580 


216 


1,327 


1,543 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 


— 


— 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871... 


6 


6 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


— 


— , 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 


2 


2 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 


3 


3 


10 Total 


11 


11 


1 1 Receiving stolen metal 


43 


34 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


1 


1 


13 Grand Total 


55 


46 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
(as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... — 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 1,518 

16 Number of dealers registered under Local Acts 680 

17 Estimated total number of dealers in borough police areas 2,453 
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NOTES 



Thefts of Old Metal 



Item 

1 The highest number of thefts from house property in individual police areas 
were ; — 

Manchester, 214; Liverpool, 122; Bolton, 52; Birmingham, 50; 
Coventry, 35 ; Leeds, 35. 

2 The highest number of thefts from churches in individual police areas were : — 

Manchester, 19 ; Liverpool, 9 ; Barnsley, 7. 

3 The highest number of other types of theft in individual police areas were ; — 

Birmingham, 244; Manchester, 214; Cardiff, 116; Liverpool, 111; 
Leeds, 108 ; Swansea, 67. 

4 The highest total number of thefts of old metal in individual police areas were ; — 

Manchester, 447; Birmingham, 296; Liverpool, 242; Leeds, 146; 
Cardiff, 121 ; Swansea, 98. 

Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 

6 Prosecutions for offences against section 13 of the Prevention of Crimes Act, 
1871, were reported by 6 forces. 

8 Prosecutions for offences against section 86 of the Public Health Acts Amend- 
ment Act, 1907, were reported in 2 police areas. 

9 Prosecutions for offences against section 9 of the Children and Young Persons 
Act, 1933, were reported by 2 police forces. 

Number of Dealers in Old Metal 

17 The highest estimated total number of dealers in individual police areas were : — 
Birmingham, 261; Sheffield, 178; Bradford, 173; Liverpool, 82; 
Huddersfield, 79 ; Leeds, 79. 
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TABLE «H” 



Statistics relating to Old Metals and Dealers in 
Old Metals for the Year 1953 



RETURN RECEIVED FROM THE METROPOLITAN POLICE FORCE 



1 Thefts of Old Metal 



Nature of theft 


Known to 
police 
during year 


Cleared 

up 

during year 


Persons 

proceeded 

against 


Persons convicted 


Under 

16 


Over 

16 


Total 


1 From house property 


589 


201 


276 


95 


174 


269 


2 From churches 


50 


13 


24 


10 


12 


22 


3 Others 


1,330 


573 


829 


116 


698 


814 


4 Total 


1,969 


787 


1,129 


221 


884 


1,105 



2 Prosecutions and Convictions of Old Metal Dealers 



Offence 


Persons 

proceeded against 


Persons 

convicted 


5 Against Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 


1 


1 


6 Against section 13 of Prevention of Crimes Act, 1871... 


2 


2 


7 Against section 9 of Public Stores Act, 1875 


— 


— 


8 Against section 86 of Public Health Acts Amendment 
Act, 1907 




— 


9 Against section 9 of Children and Young Persons Act, 
1933 


1 


1 


10 Total 


4 


4 


1 1 Receiving stolen metal 


33 


29 


12 Unlawful possession of metal (other than above) 


42 


37 


13 Grand Total 


79 


70 



3 Number of Dealers in Old Metal 
{as at 31st December) 

14 Number of dealers registered under the Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 ... 19 

15 Number of dealers registered under section 86 of the Public Health Acts 

Amendment Act, 1907 62 

16 Estimated total number of dealers in Metropolitan Police District 576 
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APPENDIX V 



Thefts of Old Metal: Value of Property Stolen 



Summary of Information received from 
Selected Chief Constables 



Police 

Area 




1952 




1953 




1954 


Total 

No. 

of 

thefts 


Value of 
property 


Total 

No. 

of 

thefts 


Va 

prt 


lue of 
jperty 


Total 

No. 

of 

thefts 


Va 

pn 


lue of 
jperty 


Stolen 


Recovered 


Stolen 


Recovered 


Stolen 


Recovered 






£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 




£ 


£ 


Bedfordshire 


81 


3,780 


1,990 


23 


445 


290 


59 


4,214 


749 


Glamorgan ... 


435 


7,787 


1,752 


249 


4,912 


1,960 


236 


5,932 


1,194 


Kent 


513 


14,712 


886 


207 


3,944 


749 


241 


■4,146 


1,042 


Surrey 


236 


5,103 


290 


130 


4,572 


519 


95 


2,179 


282 


Birmingham ... 


850 


23,220 


11,215 


296 


8,879 


3,000 


368 


11,387 


4,631 


Bristol 


132 


2,436 


781 


61 


499 


186 


85 


1,273 


449 


Sheffield 


351 


10,809 


4,683 


57 


621 


192 

• 


195 


2,208 


463 
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APPENDIX VI 



Proposed Heads of a Bill to implement the 
recommendations of the Working Party 

Registration by local authority 

1 Every dealer in old metal should be required to register with the appropriate loca 
authority his name, place of abode, and every place of business. 

2 The appropriate authority should be the authority for the area in which he has his 
place of business or, if he has no fixed place of business, the authority for the area in 
which he resides. Where the dealer has places of business in more than one area, he 
should be required to register with the local authority for each, but each authority 
should register only those places of business in its own area. Where the dealer is a 
limited company place of abode means the registered oflice of the company. 

3 Registration should be effective for a period of three years, at the end of which the 
dealer must re-register. 

4 Every person who carries on business as a dealer without being registered should be 
liable to a fine not exceeding £20 for a first offence or £50 for a subsequent offence. 

Conditions of business 

5 (i) Every dealer should be required to enter in a substantial book or ledger kept 

solely for the purpose the following particulars of the acquisition and disposal 
of all old metal : — 

{a) the full description, weight and price of all old metal purchased or other- 
wise acquired, the date and time of the acquisition, and the full name and 
address of the person from whom they were acquired ; 

(6) the full description, weight and price of all old metal sold, melted down or 
otherwise disposed of, the date of the disposal, and the full name and 
address of the person to whom they were delivered ; 

and (c) if the articles were brought to the dealer’s premises in a motor vehicle, the 
registration number of the vehicle. 

(ii) If the dealer has no fixed place of business, these particulars should be entered 
at the time of the relevant transaction; otherwise the entry should be made 
immediately after the metal has been received at or despatched from his place 
of business, as the case may be. 

(iii) The book in which these particulars are entered should be kept by the dealer 
available for inspection for a period of not less than two years from the date 
of the last entry. 

6 If the dealer has no fixed place of business and is regularly engaged in the collection 
from house to house of discarded articles and waste material, including old metal, the 
local authority should have a discretion to exempt him from the obligation to keep full 
records of purchases and sales on condition that he keeps receipts for all old metal 
disposed of. 

7 Any dealer who fails to comply with the requirements relating to records of trans- 
actions should be liable to a fine not exceeding £20 for the first offence or £50 for a 
subsequent offence. 

8 Any dealer who fails to keep a proper record of any metal which the court has 
reasonable cause to believe has been stolen or unlawfully obtained and who is unable 
to satisfy the court that he came by it lawfully should be liable to a fine of £50 or 
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imprisonment for two months or both ; but a person convicted of this oflFence should 
not also be liable to conviction in respect of the same circumstances on a charge of 
failure to keep proper records. 

9 If a registered dealer is convicted of any offence involving fraud or dishonesty or of 
any offence against the law relating to old metal dealers the court should have a 
discretion to impose the following additional conditions for such period, not exceeding 
two years, as they may think fit : — 

(a) The dealer should be required to keep all old metal acquired by him without 
changing its form for a period of seventy-two hours after purchase or receipt ; 

and (b) he should be prohibited from carrying on business before nine o’clock in the 
morning and after six o’clock in the evening. 

10 Failure to comply with these additional regulations should be punished with a 
maximum fine of £20 for a first offence and £50 for a subsequent offence. 

11 It should be an offence punishable with a maximum fine of £10 for any person to 
give a false name or address when selling or otherwise disposing of old metal to a 
dealer. 

12 It should be an offence punishable with a maximum fine of £10 for a dealer to 
purchase old metal from any person apparently under the age of sixteen. 

Powers of Inspection 

13 (a) The police should have power to enter any registered place of business used by 

a dealer or any other premises which they have reasonable cause to believe are 
being used for the business of dealing in old metals and to inspect the premises, 
stock and records. 

(6) Any person duly authorised in writing by the local authority should have power 
to enter and inspect any premises not registered which he has reasonable cause 
to believe are being used for the business of dealing in old metals. 

14 The obstruction of inspection should be punishable with a maximum fine of £20. 
Prosecution of Offences 

1 5 Offences relating to registration should be prosecuted by the local authority ; all 
other offences should be prosecuted by the police. 

Definition of Local Authority 

16 The local authority for this purpose should be in a county borough, the council 
of the. borough, and in an administrative county, the council of the county district. In 
London, it should be the Common Council of the City of London or the council of 
the Metropolitan borough. 

Definition of Metal” and '"Dealer in Old Metal” 

17 (i) The term “metal” to be defined, so as to include any base metal, and any alloy 

containing base metal, and tooltips and dies made of hard metal or of cemented 
or sintered metallic carbides. 

(ii) The present statutory definition of “dealer in old metal” to be revised. 

Repeals 

1 8 (i) The following enactments should be repealed 

The Old Metal Dealers Act, 1861 — The whole Act. 

The Prevention of Crime Act, 1871' — Section 13 and the Schedule. 

The Public Stores Act, 1875 — Section 11. 

The Merchant Shipping Act, 1894 — Sections 538 to 542. 

The Public Health Acts Amendment Act, 1907— Section 86. 

The Children and Young Persons Act, 1933 — Section 9. 

(ii) Provisions in local Acts relating to old metal dealers and marine store dealers 
should be repealed individually in a schedule to the Bill. 

Printed in Great Britain under the authority of Her Majesty’s Stationery OiFice 
by M“Corquodale, London, S.E. Wt. 2780/K8. 9/55. 
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